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WANTED. 


RAINED NURSE WOULD LIKE AN ENG AGE- 
ment with a confirmed or other invalid. Has given 
special attention to diet, massage,etc. Isknown among 
riends. Fair terms. Out of town preferred. Address 
No. ro, this Office. 


ANTED.—IN WILMINGTON, DEL., A 

young woman as mother’s heiper, to assist in the 

care of young children, sewing, etc. For particulars, 
address No, 11, this office. 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of home in country, Friends’ family; 
pleasantly located. Address T., this Office. 


ANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ligencer as follows: Volume 28, numbers 25, 20, 

51, and 52. Volume 32, numbers 44 and 48. Volume 36, 

number *. Volume 37, number 22. Five cents per 

copy will paid for the same, if sent, with address 
of sender, to No. 6, this Office. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND WHO HAS 

had years of practical experience in running the 

culinary department in an institution, also in private life, 

understands buying and catering, wishes position as 

manager, matron, or housekeeper. Nine years’ experi- 

ence in one piace. Best of reference. Address for one 
month, No. 8, this Office 


ANTED.—WITHIN EASY AND QUICK 

access to the business section, a country house, 

furnished or unfurnished, for the three summer months. 
Rent must be moderate. Address No. 9, this Office. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED MAN TO TEND 
the garden and do light chores on a farm. 
DANIEL S. LUKENS, Lincoln U es Pa. 








POR SALE AND FOR. RENT. 


O RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER FIFTEEN 

room furnished house, with modern conveniences 

and shade. Convenient to steam and trolley lines 
Address K., 461 Locust Ave., Germantown, Phila. 


IR RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 
rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 


quiet house. Central, south of Market. Address No. 7, 
this Office. 


For RENT.—For the summer, large new house, fur- 
nished. Contains eleven rooms, besides hall and 
closets, with modern improvements, bath room, hot and 
cold water. Stands high and dry. Large lawn, plenty 
of shade. Two piazzas, two bay windows, fine prospect 
from all points. Friends and others who wish to escape 
the intense heat of the city will find a lovely place at 
WILD FIELDS, within three miles of Providence, R. I. 
Terms reasonable. Address SUSAN C. KENYON, 
733 Pleasant St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





por SALE.— I OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 
residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences ; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Springfield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized street; possession Fourth month 1, 1907; if not 
then sold it will be for rent. I will seil for cash or will 
make verv easv terms. Apply to se M. FUS- 
SELL, Executor Media, Del. Co., 


FoR SALE OR RENT. _DESTRABL E RESI- 
dence, Plainfield, N. J., excellent neighborheod, 
convenient’ to steam and electric cars; 45 minutes to 
New York House ro rooms, reception hall, and bath; 
all conveniences and in good condition. T.ot 50 feet by 
tg0 feet. Shade anda good barn. Low price and easy 
terms. A investment EDWARD D. HUTCH- 
INSON, 6 Wall St., N. ¥.. or Plainfield, ie Te 





R RENT.—LARGE FOUR STORY MARRLE 

and brick dwelling, 14 rooms, No. 1719 Vine Street, 
in first-class condition. GEORGE t PARKER, 
14 S. Broad Street. 


THIRD MONTH 22, tgoz. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


COTTAGES FOR RENT. 
We have inquiries for cottages to rent. There will be 
some available for the purpose, part or all the season- 
None of them belong to the Company; they are all the 
property of private owners. We will undertake, how- 
ever, to act as a medium of communication (not Agent) 
between owners and inquirers. We will send upor re- 
quest, a list of cottages offered for rent, with details as 
to time, price, etc. 
The tenancy of cottages will no doubt be quite a 
feature of summer life at Buck Hill Falls. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarves F. Jenxins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, 
P. 0. and Station, Pa. 


1024 
Cresco, 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

g soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
e+ a dey. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ashington, D. Cc. 


Illustrated Lecture 
ON VENICE AND NORTHERN ITALY. 


Charles H. Adams will give a Stereopticon 
Lecture on Venice and Northern Italy, 
Fourth-day evening, Third month 26, at 8 o'clock, 
in Young Friends’ Association Hall, 
Cherry Streets. 

This is the last lecture of the series given by 
Pennsylvania Peace 


on 


15th and 


the Society. 
Tickets, 50 cents, may be obtained at Peace 


Rooms, 1305 Arch St., or at office of Association. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, 1ocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for page. 


“OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH ann MARY HETZEL, 
OstTgopaTHIc PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m_ to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


736 A Garden St., 
elphia. 
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Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


The Committee on Education of the | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. | 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in —s 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invite 
to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11am. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Siaaiaian College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





















Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, eo 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


































ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


Friends’ Central School, 


Seameeeieninhamh aan UNDERTAKER 
PHILADELPHIA. TELEPHONE 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 1 3 13 V I N E ~ TR E E T 






furnishes prawn, guarded education, and pre- 

pares for college 

J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 

Circulars on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





} Principals. 









ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4g Ai the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupms oF Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING. M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 









WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GrIRts, 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New Vork 






























Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Srrincs, N. Y., cast side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate rite for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar ScHooL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Save, save, 


Law, Scrence, 
° ConrvVENTION 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


} STENOGRAPHER 
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ER. 
l yh WINTER HOMES. 


The I]linois-on-the-Strand. 
i Wes ey AVE., BET. 9TH AND 10TH S1s., 
OCEAN CITY, N.J. 
Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as 
sumed the management of 7he ///inois on-the-Strand, 
| which will be opened for the reception of guests May 3/, 
1g02. The fine location of this house near the water, 
| commanding full ocean view, insures its attractiveness. 
For rates and further information, kindly address, after 
April 1, Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 
| Before this date, Swarthmore, Pa. 
| . 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE Year 
Ocean Enp or TENNESSEE Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-ike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H.M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 

1126 Centrat Avs., Ocean City, N. ) 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 


Atrantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open aii the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 





Special Rug Sale. . 


We have replenished our assort- 
ment of the small Oriental Rugs offer- 
ed in this month’s special under-value 
sale, so that the picking is still good 
from the lines we are selling at $7.50, 
$13.75, $16.50 and $19.50—worth 
in some cases twice these prices. In- 
cluded are some handsome antiques 
—all rare values. 

To-day we add several lines of All 
wool Reversible Smyrna Rugs at 
prices lower than we expect to be 
able to quote later in the season : 




























$22.50 Smyrna Rugs at $14.50 


size 9 by 12 feet 


$17.55 Smyrna Rugs at $10.50 
size 7% by 10% feet 


$12.50 Smyrna Rugs at $7.50 
size 6 by g feet 


$2.25 Smyrna Rugs at $1.25 
size 30 by 60 inches ; fringed 


These are all new and fresh, most of 
the large Rugs being close copies ot 
handsome Oriental designs and color- 
| ings. 


a A= a 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XII. 

You have heard that Science infallibly teaches the 
law of the Survival of the Fittest. Beware of it; tt 
is not an abiding truth of science ; in contrast the spir- 
itual commandment is, Make all fit to Survive. 

WIsur F. STIne. 


From a paper read before the Young Friends’ Association 
of Swarthmore College. 


A PRAYER. 

LorD, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought ; 

Lord, for the wicked will, 
Betrayed and baffled still ; 

For the heart from itself kept— 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer ; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement ; 
For all loss of seeming good— 
Quicken our gratitude. 
—W. D. Howells. 


NICHOLAS BROWN. 


Tue following extract from a Diary has been given by 
Harriet E. Kirk, who accompanied Jane Johnson ona 
visit to Canada nearly forty years ago. Appended is 
an account of the early struggles of that well-known 
Friend, Nicholas Brown, whose visits to Philadelphia 
will still be remembered by some of our people. Un- 
der date of Eleventh month 15, 1862, Harriet writes : 

‘We have been most affectionately with the fam- 
ily of Nicholas Brown for nearly two weeks, and we 
feel sad as the hour of separation draws nigh. Re- 
moved as we are from them, it may be years ere we 
shall meet again ; or, it may be that we now look upon 
their faces for the last time. We have taken sweet 
counsel together, and as I have looked upon the aged 
Veteran whose life has been one of dedication to the 
principles he holds dear, and remembering he will ere 
long be known among us no more, I can but regard 
his character with admiration. The strong man is 
meek and childlike. Every wrong feeling seems sub- 
dued and brought under dominion. In him the lion 
and the lamb appear to have lain down together. No 
animosity, no controversy, appears to agitate him fur- 
ther, but having finished his active labors, he seems 
only waiting the recompense of the reward. In early 
life he struggled with difficulties, made his own way to 
ndependence ; alone and unaided levelled the forest 
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and built himself a home ; patiently toiled and waited 
for the blessing on his labors. Perhaps few in our 
Society have travelled more extensively in Truth’s ser- 
vice than he and his beloved companion; few have en- 
tertained more generally or with greater hospitality, 
yet his testimony is, instead of his income being de- 
creased by such expenditure, he believes it has been 
augmented.” 

Nicholas Brown was born Seventh month 9, 1785, 
in Ferrisburg, Addison county, Vermont. His parents 
were Abraham and Catharine Brown. His father was 
a birthright member in our Society, but married out 
of our religious order, and permitted himself to be 
disowned. They had fourteen children. His mother 
became convinced of Friends’ principles and was re- 
ceived a member, and soon after his father applied to 
be restored to membership and was again united with 
Friends. The nine minor children were received at 
the request of their parents, and the older ones all 
made application on their own account, and were sub- 
sequently admitted into membership. Abraham 
Brown died, leaving his widow with thirteen children 
to rear and educate. At the time of his father’s death 
Nicholas, who was the oldest son, was 19 years of 
age. In his 21st year he became united with Friends 
in religious fellowship, and in the 24th year of his age 
he removed from Vermont and settled in Pickering, 
Canada West. The country at that time (1810) was 
an entire wilderness ; he put up a log hut and settled 
his wife and two little children, and began to clear the 
forest around him. He planted potatoes, sowed 
wheat, oats, etc., and raised enough the first year to 
support his family. His original purchase was two 
hundred acres of land at $3.50 per acre, payable in 
Toronto in beef, pork, butter, cheese, wheat, and 
flour,—in that kind of produce which was most con- 
venient, all of one kind or part of all. He brought 
with him money enough to purchase a cow and a yoke 
of oxen, and the following year he bought another 
cow and several young calves. When these calves 
were three years old they sold for enough to ena- 
ble him to pay for his farm and all the other produce 
was appropriated to the improvement of the land. 
He was located forty miles from mill, forty miles from 
meeting, and forty miles from any school. Roads 
were not laid out at that time, yet when his family 
were in health he always attended his monthly meet- 
ing, which was held at Yonge Street, forty miles from 
his residence. As he had no horse he had no means 
of riding, and he walked the whole distance across 
the wilderness, where the way was marked only by a 
cow-path or an occasional log-cabin. When his 
means increased he purchased a horse, and his wife, 
who was a delicate woman and unable to walk so far, 
then accompanied him to meeting. Not unfrequently 
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on the route their horses had to jump logs and fences, 
and the ground was often in such a condition that the 
journey was attended with great difficulties. 

Before leaving Vermont Nicholas Brown had oc- 
casionally spoken in religious meetings, and in 1815 
his ministerial gift was acknowledged by Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting. Previously to this, in the year 
1812, he had attended New York Yearly Meeting, 
where in great contrition of spirit he opened his mouth 
in what he felt to be that great assembly, and received 
kind and encouraging visits from the elders in that 
city. By degrees the neighborhood in Canada was 
settled, and a few Friends collected for worship at a 
private house, and in time this little company became 
an indulged meeting. They subsequently built a 
meeting-house of logs, and in two or three years 
more, when a preparative meeting was granted them, 
a larger log-house was erected. As the settlement 
further increased Pickering Monthly Meeting was es- 
tablished, and the log-house was exchanged for a 
larger one of frame. In 1862 this house was enlarged 
to accommodate Genesee Yearly Meeting, which was 
then held there alternately with Farmington, N. Y. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 13. 
THE TEMPTATION. 

GOLDEN TExT.—It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.—Matt.,iv.,4. (See Duet. viii., 3.) 
Before study of Lesson read Matt., iv., 1-11 ; Luke, iv., 1-13. 
Jesus went down to the fords of Jordan from his 
carpenter shop and from the daily cares resting upon 
the head of a family. We may assume that Joseph 
had died, since he is not mentioned in the retnoval to 
Capernaum a short time after this, and upon Jesus, 
therefore, as the eldest son, devolved the responsibilities 
of the household. (John, ii., 12.) He was already 
thirty years of age (Luke, iii., 23), of mature mind, 
of fixed habits and ideals. What wonder, then, that 
the lightning flash of inspiration, by which his sonship 
and his mission were made clear to him at the fords 
of Jordan, drove him to the wilderness, there to 
struggle against the doubts and difficulties of the 
great change in his life which he saw impending over 

him. 

Unless we are prepared to assert that this period 
of temptation was a mere theatrical performance, 
spectacular and for effect only, we must believe that 
the temptations presented to Jesus were real tempta- 
tions, that they really tempted him, that he was 
obliged to call on all the resources of his spiritual 
nature to resist their drawing power. With the intro- 
duction of a personal devil we need concern our- 
selves but little. It was the common conception of 
the time and the current mode of expression. And 
since he “ bore our infirmities and was tempted at all 
points like as we are,” we cannot conceive that Jesus 
was free from current conceptions and forms of ex- 
pression. Moreover, many of us have felt temptation 
to present itself in such concrete and definite form that 
it carried with it nothing less than a sense of person- 
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ality. Yet we are not prepared to believe in an evil 
god opposed to and occasionally triumphing over the 
God of Righteousness ; and we have need of no other 
personality than that of our lower selves, our grosser 
appetites and passions to explain such experiences. 
If, then, we are to assume a real struggle against real 
temptations, what are the temptations which appeal 
to those “tempted like as we are,’ when a sense 
of power and of a mission comes upon them ? 

The temptations recorded as being presented to 
Jesus, whether so intended by the author or not, 
appropriately symbolize the experiences of all who face 
similar conditions. There is first of all the tendency to 
use power for selfish purposes—to make stones into 
bread. Are there not many wonderfully endowed by 
their Creator who have yielded to this temptation ; 
who have forgotten that great power means great 
responsibility ? Every miserly collector of wealth 
who plods through life with no higher conception 
than that of piling up more wealth—of adding house to 
house and field to field—represents such a yielding. 
And this is true, whether he actually succeed in 
amassing wealth or not. He who adopts this low aim 
and fails is even as he who adopts it and succeeds. 
But many who resist this form of temptation fail when 
they meet the second. To be observed and to be 
admired appeal to a higher form of mind than the 
more material attractions of worldly goods. If thou 
be indeed the Son of God, climb to this public and 
conspicuous pinnacle and cast thyself down. Will 
not the fame of it circulate far and wide? How will 
the fame of it help thy mission? Has it not all a famil- 
iar sound? It is an offer which especially tests men 
in public life. Let us do something spectacular, some- 
thing fhat will attract the attention of men to us, 
and then our powers will not rust out in obscurity 
before we can make use of them. Wherefore the 
statesman yields his high straightforwardness and 
truth, he makes highsounding speeches “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” he appeals to the popu- 
lar weakness, to the mob spirit, only to find that in 
making for himself an opportunity, he has lost the 
power to use it. In laying aside his message that 
he might force a hearing, he has lost his message— 
he has left his tools behind him in order to reach a 
place where he can use them. 

Thus also the sensational preacher strives to draw 
men unto him—he doubts the attractiveness of the 
truth, so he deals in grotesque phrases, in pulpit 
contortions, in half truths which raise a laugh ; and 
thus he dissipates the power of earnestness and faith 
which sought expression through him. Is there not 
something of a like yielding among ourselves when we 
are so unnecessarily anxious, as we ‘sometimes are, 
about the impression we will make upon strangers, as 
at our conference seasons, or when we boast of our 
past or pad our reports of things done by multiplying 
words over trifles? A more abiding and fundamental 
faith in the truth, as God gives us to see it, will lift 
us_ above such anxieties. 

The third temptation is one which has often shaken 
or overthrown the greatest of men—even those who 
have loved humanity deeply, and who have risen far 
above the vulgar temptations of the mere appeal to 
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self-interest. ‘All the kingdoms of the earth will I 
give thee’’—what may nota great soul do with all 
the kingdoms of the earth? How may he hurry 
forward the slow moving mills of God! From a position 
of worldly power he may do whatsoever he will to up- 
lift the downtrodden and to make smooth the highway 
for human progress. The history of the Christian 
church is tragic in its long-enduring example of the 
power of this temptation. Only three centuries after 
the temptation of Jesus, we may see the like tempta- 
tion of his church, and, unlike its Master, the latter fell, 
never unto this day to rise again as a united church. 
The Christian church of the 4th century chose worldly 
power, with all that was of necessity implied in the 
yielding of its vital message. Century after century 
has shown it in the seat of power, with strong, good 
men in positions of leadership, yet wholly unable 
to present the Christian teaching in spirit and in 
truth. In the attempt to use worldly power to ad- 
vance the truth, men have used every torture upon 
their fellows which the ingenuity of man could con- 
ceive. They have carried fire, sword, disease, and 
famine wheresoever they have gone, and all in the 
name of the message of love to God and love to man. 

But the soul of Jesus rose calmly and strongly above 
the cunning sophistries which have won so many. He 
put behind him the passions of the flesh, the attractions 
of vulgar notoriety, the plausible falsehood of “ evil 
that good may come,” and he turned his calm, strong 
face unflinchingly now toward that devious and thorny 
way which at last followed up the stony slope of 
Calvary to the foot of the cross. It had been hard,— 
days had passed unnoticed in the time of struggle, 
but he emerged from the wilderness more than victor. 


[Norrs.—There is no International Lesson for this week. 
The last First-day in the Quarter, (Third month 30), may be 
used for a Review, or for a lesson on some special topic. 

We are asked to correct an error in the Adult Lesson in the 
New Testament, published Third month 1 (No. 10 of the 
Series). It is inadvertently stated there that Capernaum was 
in the province governed by Philip, and outside that of Herod 
Antipas. This is a mistake; Capernaum is in Galilee, and 
was governed at the time described by Herod. ] 


THE FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
CAROLINA. 

By Charles W. Chestnutt. 

In our generalizations upon American history—and 

the American people are prone to loose generalization, 

especially where the Negro is concerned—it is ordi- 

narlly assumed that the entire colored race was set free 


NORTH 


From the Southern Workman. 


as the result of the Civil War. While this istrueina 
broad,moral sense,there was,nevertheless,a very consid- 
erable technical exception in the case of several hundred 
thousand free people of color, a great many of whom 
were residents of the Southern States. Although the 
emancipation of their race brought to these a larger 
measure of liberty than they had previously enjoyed, 
it did not confer upon them personal freedom, which 
they possessed already. These free colored people were 
variously distributed, being most numerous, perhaps, 
in Maryland, where, in the year 1850, for example, in 
a state with 87,189 slaves, there were 83,942 free col- 
ored people, the white population of the State being 
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515,918 ; and perhaps least numerous in Georgia, of 
all the slave states, where, to a slave population of 
462,198, there were only 351 free people of color, 
or less than three-fourths of one per cent., as against 
the about fifty per cent. in Maryland. Next Maryland 
came Virginia, with 58,042 free colored people, North 
Carolina with 30,463, Louisiana with 18,647 (of whom 
10,939 were in the parish of New Orleans alone), and 
South Carolina with 9,914. For these statistics I have 
of course referred to the census reports for the years 
mentioned. In the year 1850, according to the same 
authority, there were in the state of North Carolina 
553,028 white people, 288,548 slaves, and 27,463 
free colored people. In 1860 the white population ‘of 
the state was 631,100, slaves 331,059, free colored 
people 30,463. 

Thes figures for 1850 and 1860 show that between 
nine and ten per cent. of the colored population, and 
about three per cent. of the total population in each of 
those years, were free colored people, the ratio of in- 
crease during the intervening period being considerable. 
In the decade preceding 1850 the ratio of increase 
had been somewhat different. From 1840 to 1850 
the white population of the State had increased 14.05 
per cent., the slave population 17.38 per cent., thé free 
colored population 20.81 per cent. In the long period 
from 1790 to 1860, during which the total percentage 
of increase for the whole population of the state was 
700.16, that of the whites was 750.30 per cent., that 
of the free colored people 720.65 per cent., and that 
of the slave population but 450 per cent.; the total in- 
crease in free population being 747.56 per cent. 

It seems altogether probable that but for the radical 
change in the character of slavery, following the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin and the consequent great demand 
for laborers upon the far Southern plantations, which 
turned the border states into breeding-grounds for 
slaves, the forces of freedom might in time might have 
overcome those of slavery,and the institution might have 
died a natural death, as it already had in the Northern 
States, and as it subsequently did in Brazil and Cuba. 
To these changed industrial conditions was due, in all 
probability, in the decade following 1850, the station- 
ary ratio of free colored people to slaves against the 
larger increase from 1840 to 1850. The gradual 
growth of the slave power had discouraged the manu- 
mission of slaves, had resulted in legislation curtailing 
the rights and privileges of free people of color, and 
had driven many of these to seek homes in the North 
and West, in communities where, if not warmly wel- 
comed as citizens, they were at least tolerated’ as 
freeman. 

This free colored population was by no means 
evenly distributed throughout the State, but was 
mainly found along or near the eastern seabdard, in 
what is now known as the “black district” of North 
Carolina. In Craven county more than one-fifth of 
the colored population were free; in Halifax county, 
where the colored population was double that of the 
whites, one-fourth of the colored were free. In‘Hert- 
ford county, with 3,947 whites and 4,445 slaves, there 
were 1,112 free colored: “In Pasquotank county, with 
a white and colored population almost evenly bal- 
anced, one-third of the colored people were free. In 
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some counties, for instance in that of Jackson, a moun- 


tainous county in the west of the State, where the 
Negroes were but an insignificant element, the popu- 
lation stood 5,241 whites, 268 slaves, and three free 
colored persons. 

The growth of this considerable element of free col- 
ored people has been due to several causes. In the 
eighteenth century slavery in North Carolina had been 
of a somewhat mild character. There had been large 
estates along the seaboard and the water-courses, but 
the larger part of the population had been composed 
of small planters or farmers, whose slaves were few in 
number, too few indeed to be herded into slave quar- 
ters, but employed largely as domcstic servants, and 
working side by side with their masters in field and 
forest, and sharing with them the same rude fare. The 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian strain in the white people of 
North Carolina brought with it a fierce love of liberty, 
which was strongly manifested, for example, in the 
Mecklenburg declaration of independence, which pre- 
ceded that at Philadelphia ; and while this love of lib- 
erty was reconciled with slavery, the mere prejudice 
against race had not yet excluded all persons of Negro 
blood from its benign influence. Thus, in the earlier 
history of the State, the civil status of the inhabitants 
was largely regulated by condition rather than by 
color. To bea freeman meant to enjoy many of the 
fundamental rights of citizenship. Free men of color 
in North Carolina exercised the right of suffrage until 
1835, when the constitution was amended to restrict 
this privilege to white men. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that prior to 1860 Jews could not vote in 
North Carolina. The right of marriage between whites 
and free persons of color was not restricted by law 
until the year 1830, though social prejudice had al- 
ways discouraged it. 

The mildness of slavery, which fostered kindly 
feelings between master and slave, often led to volun- 
tary manumission. The superior morality which char- 
acterized the upper ranks of white women, so ade- 
quately protected by slavery, did not exist in anything 
like the same degree among the poorer classes, and 
occasional marriages, more or less legal, between free 
Negroes or slaves and poor white women, resulted in 
at least a small number of colored children, who fol- 
lowed the condition of their white mothers. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of two free colored families of such 
origin, dating back to the eighteenth century, whose 
descendants in each case run into the hundreds. 
There was also a considerable Quaker element in the 
population, whose influence was cast against slavery, 
not in any fierce polemical spirit, but in such a way 
as to soften its rigors and promote gradual emancipa- 
tion. Another source of free colored people in certain 
counties was the remnant of the Cherokee and Tusca- 
rora Indians, who, mingling with the Negroes and poor 
whites, left more or less of their blood among the col- 
ored people of the State. By the law of partitus 
sequitur ventrem, which is a law of nature as well as 
of nations, the child of a free mother was always free, 
no matter what its color or the status of its father, 
and many free colored people were of female Indian 
ancestry. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 
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Christian Register. 


Tue West Point cadet is said to bear this contrast to 
boys from other institutions of learning on the ball 
field: that, when asked if ready, he replies, “‘ We are, 
sir,’ while others respond, “‘ Yep.’’ It is not neces- 
sary to confirm this statement concerning other insti- 
tutions of learning. We are confident that there are 
exceptions ; but, as a rule, the habit of abbreviating 
the forms of courtesy is too common. Educators in- 
sist that it is a growing evil, not at all confined to the 
ball field. They argue that it is hard to deal with, 
seeming to have its roots somewhere in modern 
thought and life. Try it yourself, by doing a favor to 
some young person, and the chances are you will get 
as a response, not ‘‘ Thank you, sir!’’ but an abbre- 
viated ‘‘ Thanks! ”’ A college president says, ‘* With 
this slackness of words and stinginess of speech, I am 
convinced there is coming in a lessening of those sen- 
timents of manly gratitude and appreciation which 
make up the soul of good manners. The conviction 
is growing in the minds of our young people that about 
all there is to life is to do something, and to do it 
quick.”’ Debating clubs and reading clubs have passed 
under the shadow of sporting clubs. Sporting clubs 
do not exist for amusement, but for victory. Pre- 
cisely what the merchant is after, his boy is after—as 
soon as he can wear padded suits and ball masks. 
He is in a hurry all the time to beat somebody, and to 
come out ahead. It seems to him a waste of time to 
be mannerly. Courtesy admits, as he conceives it, of 
a conversation that skips refinement and hinges on 
slang. 

Commercialism must, however, not bear the whole 
responsibility. We have grown into a love of the 
practical, as opposed to culture. ‘ The humanities ’”’ 
were well named. There was in the study of the 
finest literature, apart from its uses for bread-winning, 
another sort of winningness. To-day we hear the 
problem stated, not, Does college training refine the 
boy, and fit him to be a gentleman ; but, Does college 
training help the boy to a piace in the counting-room ? 
Does it give hima job? The problem that is thrust 
upon him is, Can you take hold here, and help us to 
accumulate wealth? If polished manners and refined 
bearing are not the end of education, is the end to be 
sought for business tact ? A better definition tells us 
that education should bring our faculties to their full 
development, and makes us creatures of evolution. 
The end is ourselves, and not outside ourselves. That 
is not education which makes us slaves of acquisitive- 
ness. ‘‘ The mischief in France,’’ says a recent writer, 
‘is that everything leads to politics.” In this country 
the misfortune is that everything is leading more and 
more to business. Rushing is the law that governs 
college customs, and equally the new school of trade. 
Moderation is not tolerable. The steam age set the 
gauge. The unit of wealth is no longer the dollar. 
The mere millionaire is a failure. With this fierce heat 
of getting there is little room for polishing. 

We are not engaged in an attack on the young 
people of America; we are discussing a drift of our 
times. Minister Wu Ting Fang says: “I should 
especially regret to see the manners of Chinese society 











exchanged for the abruptness of your country. Every- 
body seems to be in too great a hurry to be polite.”’ 
The Old World gentleman was one of the best growths 
of its civilization. It grew into the conviction of 
English life during Shakespeare’s time that brute-force 
manners were about as mischievous as brute-force be- 
havior ; that the ideal man was the gentleman. So Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Henry Vane come down to us 
as great achievements of English civilization. This 
line of evolution was not left in England. The 
Puritans were prim, but they were always mannerly. 
Harsh theology never made them untrue to social ob- 
ligations. The New England farmer, however isolated 
among rocks and hills, was a gentleman. He had his 
oddities and his provincialism ; but he remained true 
to the general spirit of English courtesy. The col- 
onial training of New England colleges was not 
scholarship alone, but refined bearing. The reign of 
the Mathers covered a period of specially fine manners. 
Washington was punctilious; Adams was more so; 
and whatever may be said to the contrary, Thomas 
Jefferson was the ideal gentleman. Cosmopolitanism 
has gone far in the Old Dominion, as well as in Mas- 
sachusetts ; but the boast is still that ‘the Virginia 
gentleman is the highest type in the world.” 

Is it possible that the clipping of form can go on 
with thoroughness? The aim is to accomplish as 
much as possible in a given time. It implies a desire 
to throw aside all but the central thought,—the single 
purpose. It secures intentness, point, single-minded- 
ness; no doubt some things are accomplished that 
would otherwise not be done. But, when this becomes 
a trait, a general social habit, it fails to carry with it 
the best results. The old saying is, “ It is a short 
downhill road from errors in words to errors in things.” 
This is a law that we may read backward. If one 
wishes to achieve well, let him learn to define well,— 
to speak clearly and accurately ; let him cultivate the 
fine art of expression. The value of words must not 
be overlooked. They are mind tools. They are con- 
tainers of thought, of feeling, of experience, of culture. 
Slang and abbreviated ejaculations are a distinctive re- 
version to barbarous life. 


I po not believe that all things that happen are 
determined beforehand. The soul is free. The evil 
men do is all their own; God has not foreordained it. 
His only predestination is to good, and if men will 
accept their divine destiny God will help them to 
fulfill it —[Henry van Dyke, in “‘ The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt.’’] 

s€ 

I HOLD not with the pessimist that all things are 
ill, nor with the optimist that all things are well. All 
things are not ill, and all things are not well, but all 
things shall be well, because this is God’s world.— 
[Robert Browning. ] 


ds.€ 
A wise ruler regards the root ; he fixes the root, 
and all else grows out of it. The root is piety ; the 
fruit, brotherly love.—[ Confucius. ] 
d¢€ 


In moderating, not in satisfying, desires, lies peace. 
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A THREATENED DANGER. 
Extract from a sermon. 

One does not have to be an Elijah, Elisha, or a John 
the Baptist to call to repentance. If so, repentance 
would be only a historic thing of some past era. 
Whenever dangers threaten the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, the safety of his church, the moral health of 
his people, it is the duty of all who love him and are 
loyal to him to sound aloud a warning. The warning 
needed to-day is: ‘‘ Take heed and beware of, covet- 
ousness ; a man’s life consisteth not in the multitude of 
things he possesseth.’’ Judas heard the Master say 
this, but it fell on heedless ears. 

Covetousness is the demon of our age, the sin of 
the poor and the rich, the millionaire and the pauper, 
the miser and the spendthrift, of man and woman. It 
is peculiar to no rank, sex, or condition. In other 
words, it is a condition of mind and heart, and is not 
due to a deficiency or surplusage of possessions. It is 
born of exaltation of self and neglect of God. It starts 
under the guise of commendable economy, of legiti- 
mate shrewdness, of making the most of opportunities, 
of close attention to business. Meanwhile, unless one 
cultivates the religious side of life, gives some heed to 
the needs of the soul as a preventive, it gets a firmer 
and firmer hold, until, like heart disease, it can’t be 
reached ; until, like a cancer, it spreads ; until, like the 
leprosy, it destroys ; yes, it can taint and deaden the 
whole moral and spiritual nature. It can destroy body 
and soul in the hell of its own making. Covetous- 
ness, avarice, inordinate love of money, is the sin 
gnawing at the vitals of individuals and the nation. 
Not money, mind you ; it is a necessity; not wealth, 
it is a blessing ; but inordinate, insatiable, exclusive 
love of them. This is the thing to be feared and con- 
demned, the thing to be cured, or it will prove our 
ruin. 

The salvation, the safety of this country, of our 
lives, depends not so much upon money, wealth, trade 
upon any of the things which occupy us most, as it does 
upon morality, righteousness, and the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Neither our country nor our people can con- 
tinue to prosper and progress if we lose regard for true 
religion and fail to follow its precepts. Read the warn- 
ing of history. Time and again it has been demon- 
strated that neither wealth nor highest culture, neither 
art nor science, neither literature nor philosophy, can 
satisfy the wants of man’s moral and religious nature, 
can raise him to his true level, can save him from sin 
and degradation and ruin. The one saving, preserva- 
tive, sanctifying power on this earth is the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Beware of covetousness, its deadly 
enemy.—[St: Clair Hester. ] 


Wak is about the cruelest, most senseless thing on 
earth. Its motto is: Just kill, kill; burn, burn ; de- 
stroy, destroy. But Peace says: “ Be kind to every- 
body, love and help and bless all, that you may be 
like your Heavenly Father.” How beautiful the 
world will become when war is no more.—[Angel of 
Peace. } 


3¢ 
‘« JupGE thyself with the judgment of sincerity, and 
thou wilt judge others with the judgment of charity.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


“WAVES.” 
Tue New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, writing on the 14th instant, says, ‘“‘ There 
seems to be a wave of murder sweeping over New 
York. 


tion.” 


Almost every day develops some new sensa- 
He proceeds to mention recent cases, some of 
them most revolting (one in which a lad of seventeen 
is charged with killing his mother), and adds : “ Rarely 
have there been so many serious crimes committed in 
this city in so short a space of time.”’ 

Certainly this is an evil ‘‘ wave’’ to be “ sweeping 
over ’’ the chief city of America, in a time when great 
prosperity is said to exist, and when, as we are con- 
tinually reminded, philanthropic endeavor is more 
active and more effective than ever before. What 
causes such a wave? 

Whether the question can be entirely answered or 
not, there are other signs and evidences of our social 
condition which plainly are related to such outbreaks 
of crime. Among these is indifference to the taking 
of human life, shown, among many ways, in the 
abominable wars now going on, in the violent lynch- 
ings, and in the anxious endeavors to devise new 
means of destruction. Considering the stage of en- 
lightenment which has been reached, the infliction of 
misery and death by leading nations, including the 
United States and Great Britain, within the last five 
years, is an example which may well demoralize the 
world. That society shows the effect of it need sur- 
prise no one. 

The willingness to applaud cruelty is amazing. 
We seem to have returned to the time when it gave 
pleasure to multitudes to see men, women, and children 
“flung to the lions.” There is, at this moment, a 
shocking case in point. A man from an interior State 
who has, sad to say, been in the United States service 
in the Philippine Islands, and who became a “ popular 
hero” by an act of betrayal hardly equaled 
even in military history, has been making violent 
speeches throughout the country. He would like to 
“hang’’ those who deplore the war upon the 
Filipinos, and he applauds the barbaric action for 
which an officer is now being tried by court-martial at 
Manila. At a “ banquet” at Chicago he referred to 


the charge made against the officer on trial, and is 
reported to have said: “ Bully for Waller! I am 
glad he did it.” Our readers may see what Waller 
is said to have done in an item in this week’s INTELLI- 
GENCER ; the action was so cruel that his friends 
say in excuse that he must have been insane at the 
time. 

To sow the wind and reap the whirlwind is an 
experience not new. Nations may do it as well as 
individuals. The life of the people is now so knit 
together, that what is done in the general comes back 
quickly in the individual. If all are taught lessons of 
barbarism, and the barbaric act is held up before them 
with praise, we must not be surprised to see “ waves” 
of action result which are essentially those of 
barbarians. If a popular “ general” can go through 
the country speaking here and there, not only without 
censure, but even with applause, in praise of cruelties 
that require the plea of insanity, why should we expect 
society not to reflect such teaching ? 


THE statement was made in the daily papers last week that 
President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, had tendered his 
resignation to the Board of Managers of that institution, and 
that it had been accepted, to take effect at the close of the 
present college year. We understand that this is correct. 
There will be, we are sure, many regrets that President Bird- 
sall felt it advisable to take this step, and much anxiety that a 
successor equally sympathetic with the objects of the col- 
lege, and with the Society of Friends, should be obtained. 


In England an appeal was sent out to ministers and 
‘* pastors '’ of congregations to preach a Peace sermon on a 
particular day, ‘‘ Peace Sunday.’ Many responded that they 
would do so; a large majority made no response. But—sad 
to say !—some sent abusive letters of refusal. One wrote that 
the right preacher, now, was the ‘‘ Maxim’ machine gun. 
One said the literature he desired was ‘‘a record of the Boers 
exterminated.’’ One said: ‘‘ Would gladly preach on the 
subject of Peace at another time. But not now. We don't 
want Peace now until the enemies of our land are crushed, 
and there is no more danger of a Majuba crime against the 
Empire.”’ 

Ir is remarked that ‘‘ executions "’ of the death penalty 
now attract but little public attention, the law in most States 
forbidding more than a limited number of persons, appointed 
for the purposé, to be present. The present sheriff of Phila- 
delphia, the Evening Bulletin remarks, has hung six men in a 
little over two years, and is likely to hang at least two more 
before his term is out. But each execution excites little re- 
mark, and the sheriff gets ‘‘ used to it."’ 


THE reports of the Friends’ Peace Conference are printed 
and are being sent out. Copies can be had at Friends’ Book- 
Store, 15th and Race streets, price ten cents. The report 
makes a substantial pamphlet of 234 pages. Dr. Trueblood 
writes from Boston : ‘‘ I am much pleased with the appearance 
of the Report, and believe that it will be a document of great 
value.”’ 
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BIRTHS. 
CLARK.—At Street, Somersetshire, England, Third month 
1, 1902, to Roger and Sarah Bancroft Clark, a son, who is 
named William Bancroft Clark. 
WATSON.—In Philadelphia, Third month 13, 1902, to 
Frank Carr and Elizabeth Large Watson, a son, who is named 
William Large Watson. 


MARRIAGES. 
TEST—ROGERS.—Second month 19, 1902, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's parents, at Medford, N. J., William P. 
Test, Jr., son of William P. and Virginia B. Test, of Green- 
wich, and Mary Esther, daughter of Josiah and Martha A. 
Rogers. 


DEATHS. 


GATCHEL.—On First-day, Third month 16, 1902, Collin 
M. Gatchel, in his 76th year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race Street.) 

Funeral from his late residence, 126 North 21st street, on 
Third-day, the 18th, at 3 p. m. 

CLEAVER.—In Philadelphia, Third month 8, 1902, 
Lydie A. Cleaver, daughter of the late Josiah and Martha P. 
Cleaver, formerly of Montgomery township, Montgomery 
county, Pa. ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Gwynedd, on the 12th. 

DUDLEY.—Third month 3, 1902, Sarah S., wife of Owen 
S. Dudley, and daughter of the late John T. and Lydia S. 
Coles, aged 46 years. 

The funeral took place from the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Moorestown, N. J., Fifth-day, Third month 6, at 1.30 p. m. 
She was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

HAYDOCK.—In New York City, Second-day, Third 
month 17, 1902, P. Caroline, widow of George G. Haydock, 
in the goth year of her age. 

Funeral from her late residence, 31 East 30th street, Third 
month 19. 

KNIGHT.—Near Somerton, Pa., on Sixth-day, Second 
month 21, 1902, Hannah T. Knight, widow of the late 
Aaron Knight, in her 75th year. 

Interment at William Penn Cemetery, Somerton, on Third- 
day, the 25th. 

PINE.—Second month 15, 1902, at Philadelphia Home for 
Incurables, Forty-eighth and Woodland Avenue (cancer 
annex), Adaline M. Pine, aged 79 years. 

Buried from Friends’ meeting-house, Mickleton, N. J., on 
Third-day morning, Second month 18. 

PURCELL.—At her home, near Winchester, Frederick 
county, Va., Third month 7, 1902, Rosanna Purcell, in the 
77th year of her age; a member of Ridge Particular and 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

She was the last of the twelve sons and daughters of the 
late John and Mary (Janney) Purcell, all of whom lived to a 
mature age. 

PYLE.—At the home of her brother, H. T. Pyle, near 
Calvert, Maryland, Third month 6, 1902, Sophia Pyle, in her 
71st year ; a member of East Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Brick meeting-house grounds. 

REEVES.—lIn Philadelphia, Third month 8, 1902, Stacy 
Reeves, aged 74 years. Interment from his home, 5711 
Thomas Avenue, West Philadelphia, on the 12th. 

[He was born at Mount Holly, N. J., and was an appren- 
tice with Mark Balderston, a master carpenter of Philadelphia, 
in which city he became himself a successful builder, erecting 
many important buildings here and elsewhere. He attended 
the meetings of Friends, though nota member. At the funeral 
Matilda E. Janney and Sarah W. Linvill spoke. } 

TAYLOR.—At the Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Third month 13, 1902, Elizabeth Longstreth, wife of 
William Curtis Taylor, of Ridley Park, and daughter of the 
late Thomas B. and Lydia Longstreth, in her 76th year. 

TOMLINSON.—At her home near El Dorado, Kansas, 
Twelfth month 25, 1901, Rebecca F., wife of Josiah J. Tom- 
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linson, and daughter of the late Charles and Jane Dilworth 
Russell, in the 45th year of her age. 

A tender, loving wife and mother, a sincere and loyal 
friend, has passed to her reward. * 

WICKERSHAM.—In Wilmington, Del., Third month 8, 
1902, Henry N. Wickersham, aged 76 years. 

[He was some time of Montgomery county, Pa., and rep- 
resented’ that county in the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
James P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, was his brother. ] 

CORRECTION.—lIn the death notice of Sarah M. Harris, in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 1, her age was stated as in 
her 54th year ; she was, we are informed, not yet 53. 


HANNAH T. KNIGHT. 

Death is ever busy in our midst, removing the loved and 
beloved of earth, and we become accustomed either to be 
present at the bed of death, or to receive intelligence of the 
departure of our friends. But when the death angel enters 
the quiet, loving home circle and takes from us one around 
whom our affections cling closely and tenderly, then it is that 
our thoughts are sincerely directed to Heaven, and we feel 
that the impression then made can never be obliterated. 

Death has set his signet on the brow of a fondly-cherished 
mother, and grandmother. Being very closely associated with 
her for many years led me to know her well, both in her inner 
and outer thought. Though not a member of the Society of 
Friends, she truly lived the principles they profess, for her 
generous heart ever teemed with kindness and good-will to all. 
Her love and sympathy for all humanity, and especially for 
those in toils, struggles, and necessities, who were less favored 
in temporal blessings than herself, was very beautiful, and was 
manifested by practical aid. Her faith and loyalty in an Un- 
seen Power were unwavering, and her earnest desire was to 
know God's will concerning herself, fully realizing that he will 
not lead us by any way that he cannot bless, and that a truly 
successful life must be one in accord with righteousness. 

Possessed of a calm and equable temperament, patience in 
a remarkable degree, a quiet grace and a tender compassion 
for all in affliction made her presence in the sick-room a bene- 
faction, as many can testify. She felt it to be her duty (like 
her Saviour), to ‘‘ minister to others."’ 

But her life-work here is ended ; she has gone to enjoy the 
‘* Mansion’’ Jesus had prepared for her, where she, with those 
near and dear to her, who had passed on before, now await 
the coming of her bereft loved ones. The loss to them is irre- 
parable ; yet in their deep sorrow comes this message of ten- 
derest consolation, ‘‘’ Tis God who hath done it ; he doeth all 
things well.”’ S. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS “DAY.” 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Ir has been a matter of surprise and disappointment to me 
that the letter of Sarah Tilton in regard to the Southern schools 
has met with so little response. She suggested that each 
yearly meeting send to the INTELLIGENCER the name of its 
treasurer for the schools, and no names have been sent. Ex- 
cept for a private letter, there seems to have been no interest 
aroused. It had seemed to me that the suggestion of a special 
date, when everybody unable to give a large sum should give 
twenty-five cents, was most happy. 

In speaking of this collection, the promoters of it have al- 
ways meant that this sum should be paid for every individual, 
whether a grown person or a child. The census of 1900 
gives about 22,000 as the number of our members in the 
United States. Twenty-five cents apiece would make an in- 
come of $5,500 for the schools. In many cases the parents of 
a large family of children could not pay their proportion. This 
would be met by the larger sums given by those who could af- 
ford to give more. ANNA M. JACKSON. 

New York. 


What though we fail indeed, 
You—I—a score of such weak workers, 


God fails never. —Mrs. Browning. 
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EDUCATION AT ASBURY. PARK. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Witt you kindly publish in the INTELLIGENCER a 
request that the Committees, Managers, and Trustees 
of all Friends’ schools try to arrange not to have their 
day schools open next fall until the week after the 
close of the Friends’ General Conference, which meets 
Ninth month 5th to 11th, inclusive, so that neither the 
teachers nor pupils may be prevented from attending 
the gathering at Asbury Park, on that account? 

A special effort is being made to arrange a program, 
and order of exercises of unusual interest and instructive 
value, and the presence of instructors and pupils, as 
well as parents and all others interested, is desired. 

It is well for Friends and Friendly people to so 
arrange their summer plans as to place Asbury Park 
in their itinerary for the time of the Conference. We 
ought to have, this year, a large, enthusiastic, and 
especially helpful Conference. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY, 
Chairman of Central Committee. 
Baltimore, Third month 17. 


ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 
Our last report left us as we were about to cross the 
great Niagara when we were again upon Canadian 
soil ; in a few hours we were safely with the Canadian 
branch of our family at Guelph. We enjoyed a rest 
and visit until Third-day morning, when we left for 
Whitby. Arriving there, we were met by Herbert 
Webster, and after three miles’ ride over quite muddy 
roads, we shared the kind hospitality of this home that 
has been extended to us for so many years. 

Fourth-day was fully occupied in calling and visiting 
as many as the time would allow. The first of these 
visits was with our dear aged friend Martha Vail, who 
although in feeble health for some years yet at eighty- 
four is in the enjoyment of her faculties. She has 
suffered the loss of her husband, and a son and 
daughter since our first acquaintance. We went to 
Phebe Brown's to dine and enjoyed our stay, which 
was necessarily short, as we must drive five miles or, 
more to call on our invalid friend, Frank Brown, with 
whom we feel much sympathy, in that his stay is not 
likely to be of many days. We were thankful that we 
were permitted to visit him, he having before expressed 
a wish to see us. 

We then returned, going to Sylvanus Austin’s for 
the evening, where we were joined by a number of 
others and a social religious interchange of thought 
was enjoyed, with questions asked and answered, we 
believe to the satisfaction of all. We returned with 
our escort of the day, Alberta Webster, back to their 
home for the night. 

Fifth-day morning we made a final start for home, 
arriving safely at 2 p.m., and while none of our 
family were here to welcome us, our house was warm, 
and the table in the adjoining part was. spread, and 
waiting our coming. 

And now, in a review of our eight weeks’ absence, 
we feel to express our feelings of thankfulness that 
with the many changes of climate and travel, together 
with a good share of physical and mental labor, we 
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have enjoyed good health, and we are none the less 
thankful to many friends who have been so helpful in 
various ways to share the responsibility of such service. 
Lukewarmness and indifference are found amongst us, 
and the results of both are quite apparent. If the Good 
Father has any service that I can do in stirring up the 
mind of others, I only hope to be found willing. If in’ 
the thirty-five meetings attended and eighty different 
homes visited only a few of the visited have shared 
equally with the visitor, may the honor be given to that 
Power that alone is worthy ! Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Third month 14. 


A SCHOOL ON A SAND HILL. 


YESTERDAY, by a drive of twelve miles (from Aiken) 
through a wilderness of sand-hills and scrub-oaks, 
Martha Schofield took four Northern visitors and one 
of her teachers for the first time to Bettis Institute, 
managed and taught for fifteen years by Albert Nich- 
olson and his wife, both former pupils of the Schofield 
School. Dr. W. B. Rankin was holding there a three 
days’ conference with the preachers and teachers of 
that vicinity. Our concern, however, was to see the 
school, and it was indeed a revelation of ‘‘much ona 
little,’—-sixty boarding pupils, and as many day schol- 
ars, provided with instruction and shelter, they sup- 
plying their own physical needs in the way of bedding 
and provisions, doing their own cooking, etc., and all 
eager to learn. 

Very plain buildings on a barren sand-hill fur- 
nished shelter, and Albert Nicholson says he is in bus- 
iness on this line for life. He asks no aid, and his 
received none, from the North. By rigid economy 
and persevering endeavor he has thus far carried on 
this good work, and met the necessary expenses from 
the trifling contributions of these poor people and per- 
haps a little State aid. They have plenty of acreage, 
but no means of tilling it. If he had a pair of mules 
he could raise a crop. There are no funds to buy, 
and he will not go in debt. A little financial aid 
would be a big thing for him, but he is not the man to 
ask for it. 

Martha Schofield is much pleased to see her 
“children,” as she calls them, extending their good 
work into other fields. The Bettis Institute is miles 
back from the lines of travel, and is seldom, if ever, 
visited by people of means and generous impulses. 

Our friend Martha Townsend was with us yester- 
day, and was delighted and astonished, as we all were, 
at the revelation of so much good fruit from such an 
unpretentious vineyard. SAMUEL S. Asi. 





STATIONS for the artificial hatching and rearing of clams 
and lobsters in large numbers have been established at several 
points along the Atlantic coast. The experiments have gone 
so far as to make it clear that the business of clam farming is 
very profitable. 


EVERYBODY eats potatoes nowadays, and yet for nearly 200 
years the plant was only a curiosity. Occasionally potatoes 
were served on some prince’s table as a great delicacy, often 
candied, like fruit, or spiced. And high lords and ladies wore’ 
the flowers as ornaments. It is said that Frederick the Great 
had to compel the farmers of his dominion to plant potatoes. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


At West Chester, Pa., the philanthropic committee of the 
monthly meeting has asked the Directors of the public schools 
to have students in the third and fourth classes of the High 
School write essays of 1,200 words, to be handed in by Fifth 
month g, on the result of William Penn's Peace Policy in 
Pennsylvania. The matter was referred to the superintendent, 
Prof. Jones. The special subjects suggested are: Penn's 
Peace Policy, (1) In its relation to the Indians ; (2) In its rela- 
tion to our Colonial History ; (3) In its relations in its integ- 
rity to the citizens of the present time. Two rewards of books 
will be given. 

The plans for the new building intended for a Friends’ 
Home, in the care of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 
Greene street and West Washington Lane, Germantown, have 
been completed, and George Watson and Son have undertaken 
to superintend the erection. The architects are Bunting and 
Shrigley. Work will be begun at once. The excavations for 
the foundations and basement were made in the autumn. The 
plans provide for a three-story and attic building, 168 feet by 
68. It is designed to accommodate 35 persons. There will 
be two interior fire-escapes, with bath-rooms, etc., and all ar- 
rangements have been most carefully considered for comfort 
and convenience. 


The Committee of Friends in charge of the building at 


Kennett Square, Pa., recently secured for the Friends’ Home- 


of Western Quarterly Meeting, have it now in the hands of 
painters and paper-hangers. Stairways have been removed 
and altered, partitions added to hall-ways and bed-rooms, the 
floors raised sixteen inches in the third story, and the entire 
building made more desirable by the addition of stationary 
wash stands, gas, and steamheat. The piazza will be repaired 
and the grounds put in good condition. 

It is expected that the Home will be ready for occupancy 
soon. 


At Chicago Central Meeting of Friends, on the 16th inst., a 
goodly number were present. Hannah A. Plummer and 
Mary Poulson left messages with us, the central thought, ‘‘ Be 
Still and Know that Iam God. The Lord of Hosts is with us, 
the God of Jacob is our refuge.’ M. E. V. 

The Proceedings of the ‘‘ Brick Meeting-House’’ Bi- 
Centennial are in the hands of the printer, and are expected to 
be ready in two weeks. As the number to be printed is lim- 
ited, subscriptions should be promptly made. 

An important meeting of those interested in First-day 
School work in the city of Philadelphia is proposed to be held 


on next Third-day evening. See paragraph elsewhere under 
Notices. 


The late Mary Jeanes Lare, of Plymouth, left by her will a 
bequest of $800 to Plymouth Friends’ Meeting, (Montgomery 
county, Pa.). 


WRITING of the azaleas, Mechans' Monthly says good 
judgment should be exercised in the use of the Aza/ea emena. 
Its flowers will completely cover the plant with a dazzling bril- 
liancy that in such a dwarf, compact plant has a heavy effect 
which does not always harmonize with its surroundings. 
Planted singly amongst other shrubs it will usually please the 
eye at all times; but en” masse it should be carefully located. 
Grouped by themselves they are all right, or used as a low 
hedge or border. 


WITHIN ten years a German publisher has issued transla- 
tions of five of the most read English and American novels. 
No one of them has had a sale of as many as 1,000 copies. 
The largest circulation attained for a novel in Germany is that 
of Scheffel’s ‘‘ Ekkehard,’’ and it has reached but 180,000 
copies in fifty years. 

BEFORE his recent illness Tolstoy had completed a new 
book, ‘‘ What is Religion ?’’ which will be published simultan- 
eously in Russian and English. 
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Conferences, Assoctations, €te. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
usual monthly meeting on Second-day evening, Third 
month 10. 

A letter was received from the Buck Hill Falls Company 
offering to the Association a plot of ground on which to erect 
a lodge for the use of members. The Association fully appre- 
ciated the offer, but being a matter too important to decide 
hastily, it was given to a committee to consider. 

Charles F. Jenkins gave an interesting account of the set- 
tlement of Buck Hill Falls, illustrated by lantern slides. A 
communication was read from the Committee of Ten ap- 
pointed by the General Conference Committee at Sandy Spring 
to consider ways and means of ‘‘ extending knowledge of and 
faith in Quaker principles,’’ and asking what work could be 
done by this Association. Supplementing this letter, Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore, set forth the feeling of that commit- 
tee, that Friends should widen their field of influence with the 
hope of spreading Quakerism, the work at the present time in 
its various branches being largely within the Society itself. 
The subject was referred to the Executive Committee. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA FELL PAxsONn, Sec., fro fem. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, 
Third month 14. After the usual period of silence, Elveretta 
Cutler read the last chapter of Revelations. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by 
the secretary, Dora Gilbert, the business of the meeting was 
taken up and acted upon. A communication from the Com- 
mittee of Ten, concerning extra efforts to extend the faith in 
and knowledge of ‘‘ Quaker Principles,” was read and re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for action. 

The members then listéned to a very interesting program, 
as follows : Essay, ‘‘Some Interesting Events in the Life of 
William Penn,’’ by Mary R. Sproul; selected reading, by 
Belle Garrett ; essay, ‘‘An Evening with the Stars,"’ by Rachel 
P. Leys; recitation, ‘‘ The Egyptian Sphink,’’ by Joseph 
Paschal, anda reading from the Discipline, by Charles Palmer. 

The meeting adjourned after a short silence to meet again 
Fourth month 11, at 8 o'clock. 

Ipa E. Houston, Cor. Sec. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened in the lecture room, Second month 27. 

Under new business a communication from Susanna M. 
Garrett was read. There were no reports except from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The program for the evening was con- 
ducted by the Literary Committee. Cornelia Woolman read 
from the ‘‘ Life of Elizabeth Haddon’’ the part in which she 
thinks it her duty to come to America. A representation of 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’. followed, in which Florence 
H. Moore personated ‘: Elizabeth Haddon "’ and Elmira Lip- 
pincott ‘‘ John ‘Estaugh.’’ There were three scenes: First, 
‘‘John Estaugh’’ and ‘‘ Elizabeth Haddon’’ meet at her 
home. Second, They start for quarterly meeting at Salem ; 
among those who came in were ‘‘ Mary S. Lippincott ’’ and 
others ; it was at this time that ‘‘ Elizabeth’’ expressed to 
‘‘John"' a duty that had been laid upon her—that she should 
love him. Third, The marriage. The dress, the conversa- 
tion, and the room corresponded with that in the time of 
‘« Elizabeth."’ The plain bonnets, the open fireplace, the 
candles, the old-fashioned meeting-house benches, and the 
well-chosen characters of those taking part, helped to make 
it all very real. 

Annie Bradway read Whittier's poem entitled ‘‘ The Per- 
secution of the Friends at Boston.’ ‘Then followed the pre- 
sentation of Whittier's boyhood home, as pictured in ‘‘ Snow 
Bound."” Mabel Davis recited selections from that poem. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

H. G. B.; Sec. 

AccoTink, VA.—Woodlawn Young Friends’ Association 

met Second month 23, at the home of S. Harold Buckman. 
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The president opened the, meeting by reading the 13th chap- 


ter of I. Corinthians. 

The program was opened with some Current Events by 
Ellen Lukens. Mary Baker recited, ‘‘God Made Us to be 
Happy.’’ Frank H. Wilkinson read an article entitled 
‘* Make Life Interesting,’’ and Bertha Buckman recited ‘‘ The 
Discontented Chick."’ 

‘* Discontent an Element of Success,’’ was the subject of 
an essay by Mariana S. Buckman, and discussion on the sub- 
ject followed. Some thought that discontent, in the sense she 
had taken it, was ambition, and others thought that if one were 
ambitious he must be discontented with his present conditions. 
An article entitled ‘‘ We Cannct give what we do not Possess *’ 
added the thought that if we would be of value to our fellow 
men we must be ambitious. There is no place to stand still, 
and if we do not go forward we will go backward. It applied 
especially to teachers, urging that they conld not expect to 
teach others what they did not know themselves. 

Kirk Wilkinson recited ‘‘ When my Pa and Ma were Lit- 
tle,"’ and Reuben Gillingham read John J. Cornell's essay on 
Worship. Aftera few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned 
to meet Third month 23, at the home of Courtland Lukens. 

SARAH E. Cox, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A NEWLY issued volume of poetry, ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ by Stephen 
Phillips, an English poet who has been rising into fame, is very 
highly commended. Dr. John White Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
himself a fine writer of poetry, and one of the best American 
critics undoubtedly, now living, speaks of it in high terms. 
‘It will remain,’’ he declares, ‘‘one of the great poetical 
successes of our time. It is a thing of beauty and it will bea 
perennial joy to all lovers of high poetry and to these a fresh 
assurance, were any needed, that Pan is not yet dead.”’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send out their ‘‘ Spring Bulletin ’’ 
of new publications, a pamphlet of 32 pages. It contains a 
number of announcements which should be interesting to 
INTELLIGENCER readers. John Fiske’s ‘‘ New York and New 
England,’’ the last of his series of histories, is one of the list. 
A volume of political and historical essays, by Charles Francis 
Adams, is entitled ‘‘ Lee at Appomattox, and Other Papers.’’ 
Two new biographies are one of John Ruskin, by W. G. 
Collingwood, and one of Daniel Webster, by Samuel W. 


McCall, M. C., who wrote the life of Thaddeus Stevens for 
the ‘‘American Statesmen ’’ series. 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Need of Scientific Agriculture in the 
South,’’ contributed to the current Review of Reviews, Prof. 
George W. Carver, of the Tuskegee Institute, gives much 
sensible advice to Southern farmers, white and black. This 
paper is another evidence of the unique value of Booker Wash- 
ington's enterprise to the people of the Southern States. 


Ernest Crosby, of New York, known as a vigorous oppo- 
nent of militarism, has published a book, ‘‘ Captain Jinks,”’ 
which, in the guise of a story, is a satire on many features of 
recent and present wars. It is not well calculated, we should 
say, to soothe the feelings of those who think fighting a praise- 
worthy and indispensable form of activity. 

(New York : Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50.) 


THERE is cruelty in the keeping of gold-fish, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger. Half of such captives die from sheer 
want of rest. As fish have eyes so formed that they cannot 
endure the light, ina glass vessel they are in an entirely wrong 
place, as is evident from the way in which they dash about and 
go round and round until fairly worn out. 


AN English sailor who had been refused $20 of his pay 
asserted in court that the money was stopped because he would 
not wear a heavy uniform cap that made his head ache. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Sixth-day evening, the 14th, Prof. George G. Groff, of 
Bucknell University, gave a very interesting illustrated lecture 
on Porto Rico. Prof. Groff was for two years Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on that island, and obtained a close in- 
sight into the social and political life of the natives. 

Dr. Gregory Paul Baxter has resigned his position as Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, to accept that of Instructor of Chemistry 
at Harvard University. Dr. Baxter is also to have charge of 
the Chemistry classes at the Harvard Summer School, during the 
coming summer. 

An interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the College parlor on First-day evening. The 
meeting was devoted to the study of John G. Whittier’s life 
and works. Margaretta Lamb read a paper on ‘‘ Whittier’s 
Life,’ Dean Bond one on ‘‘ Whittier’s Teachings,’’ and Miss 
Nowell gave a talk on her visits to Whittier’s haunts in 
New England. 

George Rose, an African missionary in the province of 
Sierra Leone, visited the First-day school on First-day morning, 
and gave an interesting talk on mission work in that country. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held on Third-day evening. the 11th instant. Prof. 
Hoadley gave a talk on the Liquefaction of Hydrogen, ex- 
plaining the methods of the earlier experimenters. Arthur 
Collins described some cf his experiments with the spectro- 
scope. Edson S. Harris read a paper on the ‘Use of Steel 
Rails in Carriage-road Building.”’ 

Prof. J. Paul Williams gave an informal talk on College 
Settlement work on Fifth-day evening in College Hall. 

A. M. W. 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The school has had a 
course of interesting lectures during the winter. The follow- 
ing will indicate their character: In Twelfth month, by Miss 
Comly, on ‘‘ Modern China’’ ; in First month, by Miss Jef- 
fers, on ‘‘A Journey Down the Rhine’’ and ‘‘A Walk Through 
Pompeii,’’ both illustrated, and by Professor Francis H. Green, 
of West Chester Normal School, on ‘‘A Literary Ramble 
around Boston’’; in Second month, by Miss Jeffers, ‘‘A 
Visit to Scotland and Ireland,"’ illustrated ; by Professor G. A. 
Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, on ‘‘ The Atmosphere,’’ and 
by Professor B. F. Battin, of Swarthmore, ‘‘ Bird Notes."’ 

The second annual oratorical contest, under the auspices 
of the Whittier Literary Society, was held in the assembly 
room of the School on the evening of Second month 14. On 
the 29th instant the annual Whittier reception will be held in 
the School building, at 8 p. m. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


At West Chester, Pa., on the roth instant, many of their 
friends informally called on S. Emlen Sharples and wife to 
help them commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. Counting the number, in the evening, Emlen found 


there had been just fifty—which was quite a coincidence. 
Daily Local News says : 

“‘A profusion of cut flowers and bouquets, as unostentatious 
tokens of good feeling, were presented, and Lydia H. Price 
read during the afternoon an excellent original poem on the 
event. Of the fifty-three persons who signed the marriage 
certificate at Darby, fifty years ago, twenty are now living, 
and several were present yesterday.”’ 

Emlen is a brother of Philip P. Sharples, recently deceased. 
His wife was, before her marriage, Martha Serrill Ash, the 
daughter of Robert Ash, of Buckingham, previously of 
Delaware county. 


The 


The golden wedding of John and Mary E. Cory, at Grand 
View, near Tama, Iowa, was celebrated on the 3d instant. 
About one hundred relatives and friends gathered. Letters of 
loving expression, and regrets of inability to be present, were 
received from others. Our friend Nathan Edsall writes : 

‘«John has passed his 7oth year, and Mary is almost 80, 
but both seem hale and hearty for their age. Their children, 
four sons and two daughters, all were present, with their wives 














and husbands, also twelve grandchildren, while seven grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren were absent. Three 
of John’s brothers and his sister, Grace, Yates, were present ; 
two brothers and one sister were absent. His youngest 
brother, Benjamin F. Cory, a Methodist minister of Santa 
Barbara, California, sent a letter which was read. Mary has 
two brothers living,one of whom, Edward Yates, of Grand View, 
lowa, was present. The occasion was one of rare enjoyment.”’ 


OUR “JUVENILE COURT.” 


A MEETING at which ‘‘ Our Juvenile Court’’ was the topic of 
discussion, was heldin Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, on Sixth-day evening, the 14th instant, under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting. Addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Frederick Schoff, Judge Abraham M. Beitler, and two 
Probation Officers of the court. When the subject was open 
to the meeting remarks were made by Alban T. Eavenson, 
Mary Dunham, William S. Emley, J. Eugene Baker, Mary H. 
Whitson, Alfred H. Love, Joseph G. Rosengarten of the House 
of Refuge, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, and others. 

The purpese of the law establishing a Juvenile Court is to 
provide a method of dealing with childish misdemeanors other 
than by trial and imprisonment with older and in many cases 
hardened offenders. In most instances the child is placed 
under the care of a Probation Officer, who is usually a woman, 
whose duty it is to inquire into the causes which led to the 
crime, and, if possible, remedy them, and exercise a kindly 
helpful, yet authoritative, influence over the offender for his 
betterment. To help the child in its home, to help it in daily 
lite, and preserve it from wrong-doing, is the provision of this 
law and the work of the Probation Officer. Experience has 
shown that by this method only 18 per cent. of the tiiidren 
who have offended against the law need to be committed to 
any institution, and that the number of recruits to adult 
criminal classes is greatly reduced. 

To keep political influence from affecting Probation Officers, 
and to maintain their efficiency, the law provides that they 
shall not be paid by the court, but by personal or private 
means, or by charitable institutions. The object of the above 
meeting was to explain to Friends the opportunity, on the part 
of the Philanthropic Committee, to extend its work in this 
direction, by paying the salary of a Probation Officer. The 
district in which such officer shall work, it is thought, will be 
that which encompasses the Mission Schools of the committee, 
at 151 Fairmount avenue. A strong appeal was made for 
Friends to forward contributions for this purpose to Isaac H. 
Hillborn, at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race streets. 

It is hoped a large number will aid in this worthy cause. 

E. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GOD’S REST. 


REST, rest, —His sleeping after pain ; 

When lights are down and curtains close we sleep, 
The stars watch on, their pale rays faintly keep 
Their unseen vigil o'er the slumbering one. 

Not death,—but rest,—the music of the spheres 
His angels’ lullaby of sweet repose. 

We should not weep,—’tis well,—God knows, 
And it is sweet to sleep. 


Such strenuous living ! How the pulses throb ! 
Life’s little triumphs—joys—its cares and pain ; 
The wondrous workings of the busy brain, 

Till it is time to rest, —He calls us home. 

Think not of death, but rest, 

More peaceful and profound, that does not dream 
In half unconscious pain. It should not seem 
That dreadful parting,—surely He knows best. 


"Tis hard to say ‘‘ good-bye’’ but not ‘‘ good night’’ ! 
We all must sometime sleep at close of day, 
And if the weary one can only pray 
With soul unstained,—’tis well ; 
‘* He giveth His beloved sleep,’’ why weep ? 
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The wayward, weary, sin-stained soul needs rest, — 
Rest, 1est, indeed,—like those their works oppressed, 
For them the angels weep,—we all need sleep, 


Not death, but God’s own rest ! 
S. P. BYRNES. 


TO THE BABY. 


Baby, can thy sealéd eyes 
Once wide open, tender, 

See us grieving o’er our pain, 
Murm’ ring at the Sender ? 

In thy new untried abode 
Comes then grief or sorrow ? 

Wilt thou weep to see us weep 
O’er thy grave to-morrow ? 


Baby, will thy slender hands, 
Clasped, perhaps, forever, 

Never strive to break their bands 
In a vain endeavor 

Only once to touch our brows 
To relieve their aching ; 

Only once to soothe our hearts 
From their seeming breaking ? 


Baby, with thy new-found friends 
In God’s happy Heaven, 
Sometime will the clouds of earth 
By thy smile be riven? 
Sometimes, wilt thou drop a thought 
Full of sweet regretting, 
To the souls that hold thy name 
Beyond all forgetting ? 


Baby, when thou seest the face 
Of our Heavenly Father, 
Do not let its splendor dim 
All the past, but rather 
In it find the steady hope 
That one day, forgiven, 
It may smile on us and thee 
Joined, at last, in Heaven. 
—Mary Wright Plummer. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
Address at National Convention, at Washington. 

A FRIEND who met me in the street said, ‘I see that 
you are to speak at the Woman Suffrage Convention.” 
I answered, ‘ Yes.” He said, “‘ That may do well 
enough for a private man and a Hoosier, but when 
you are appointed to a national office and come to 
Washington to live, you ought to put away such 
foolishness.”” I am too new in my office to see why it 
should disqualify me from the expression of convictions 
that I have held for a lifetime. 

I have been appointed to an office which I prize 
very highly, because, as Mr. Roosevelt says, it stands 
for a fair field and no favor; and for the same reason 
I believe in woman suffrage. 

Men value the ballot highly, for themselves. They 
would not be satisfied with influence. When votes are 
counted out, or tally-sheets forged, we try to send the 
guilty persons to the penitentiary for depriving Ameri- 
can citizens of a voice in choosing the law-makers who 
are to govern them ; but we see no harm in doing the 
same thing to our own sisters and wives. 

It is often said that woman suffrage is just, but that 
there is no need of it, because women have no interests 
separate from those of men. That argument was used 
to me only lately by an eminent political economist. 
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a woman owns a large property in that town and yet 
cannot vote on the question of raising a subsidy ; are 
her interests necessarily the same as those of every 
man in the town?” He answered, ‘‘ That is a very 
rare case.”’ My friends, that case is universal. Suppose 
a widow is trying to bring up her son in the principles 
of morality, and a saloon is opened on the corner 
opposite her house. I do not speak as an advocate of 
prohibition, for I am not one; but I do say that the 
interest of the mother is different from that of the man 
who sells liquor. Or suppose she is bringing up a 
daughter; she has a sacred right to protect that 
daughter from a libertine. Her interest is certainly 
different from that of the tempter. 

Men have given women what they consider liberal 
treatment. They say, “‘ You are not to sit on the jury 
or help make the law, but we will be fair with you ; we 
will do the right thing by you.’’ That may be part of 
the morality of chivalry, but it is not the morality of 
justice. 

The time is past for saying that women are like 
children, and inferior. There may be some people who 
still think so, but men of sense have learned better. 

I do not desire to have a wife who in all respects 
would render me unquestioning obedience ; it would 
destroy that fair companionship which ought to exist 
between husband and wife. One of the greatest 
unconscious compliments I ever received was paid me 
the other day by my daughter. Some one asked, 
‘Who is master in your house, anyway?’ She 
answered, ‘I have lived there all my life, and I have 
not found that out yet.’’ In a partnership it is not 
stipulated that one partner shall be the master of the 
other. In marriage, or in any other partnership, one 
of the partners may have a natural preponderance due 
to force of character and intellect ; but in that case 
nature can be trusted to look out for herself. 

Suppose a law were enacted that women should 
continue to love their children ; should we think it was 
a very wise legislator who introduced it? Or suppose 
a law were passed that apples should continue to fall to 
the ground ; should we think it was useful legislation ? 
It is just as foolish when woman is debarred from any 
legitimate occupation for fear she will cease to love her 
children. 


The widest liberty is the condition of healthiest 
development. Home is a happy place, I hope ; but 
what would a man’s development be who had only his 
home life? He would be dwarfed——“ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined.” Women are to-day better mothers 
than ever before, because they have been allowed more 
freedom of development. 


I am glad to see what has been done in New York 
in the granting of suffrage to women who pay taxes. 
It is another stroke driving the wedge a little further 
in. It accustoms men to see women taking part in 
politics, and our sentiments in regard to such things 
are almost wholly a matter of custom. When Miss 
Blackwell studied to be a doctor, what horror it caused ! 
When women first began to ride the bicycle how 
shocking it seemed! Now both are regarded as 
matters of course. 
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They say, ‘‘ Women don’t want it.’’ My friends, 
what chance did we ever give them to say so? Where 
they have full sufftage, they use it as generally as men. 
We are told about their small school vote. But how 
many of us men would vote if we had the school vote 
and nothing else, and if there were no issue ? 

All public office ought to be regarded not as a 
prize, but as an opportunity for doing good ; and to 
exclude women from it is a wrong to the community. 
We do not realize what an immense waste there is in 
denying woman access to political life. She ought to 
have free access to anything she is qualified to do ; 
and if she is not qualified, she will drop out at any rate. 

Woman is ‘supremely qualified for administrative 
duties. It is said that she has never written an epic 
poem or a Shakespearean drama. In the course of 
time the epic poem and the Shakespearean drama may 
come ; but meanwhile woman has shown herself equa! 
not only to the average but to the highest instances of 
kingcraft. It seems so unnatural to us that a woman 
should be a president or a congressman ; but from the 
dawn of the world’s history it has seemed perfectly 
natural for her to be a queen. Charles V. selected 
women as regents for his provinces, because, he said, 
he found them better fitted for administrative duties 
than men. John Stuart Mill wrote that in India, 
wherever you found a district enjoying unusual peace 
and prosperity, it was generally under the control of 
an Indian princess. In the history of England, what 
sovereign so honored for wisdom and executive ability 
as Elizabeth ; in Austria, as Maria Theresa ; in Spain, 
as Isabella? Catherine II. was one of Russia’s ablest 
administrators. The proportion of queens who have 
been good rulers is larger than that of kings. The 
fact that women have never written an epic or a 
Shakespearean drama might be a reason (and a very 
poor one) for passing a law forbidding women to write 
poetry or plays, but it is no reason for debarring them 
from duties which they have positively proved their 
ability to perform. 


A LONDON PEACE MEETING. 
A MEETING of friends of Peace and Arbitration was 
held in London, at Essex Hall, Strand, on the 22d 
instant, at which F. A. Channing, M. P., (an American 
by birth, of the family. of William Ellery Channing), 
presided. We make extracts from the report in the 
Herald of Peace. 

The chairman said : We are here to-day to do what 
we can to strengthen the noblest cause on earth—the 
cause of Peace. Some people might be tempted in 
these times to think Peace had no friends. For one 
man who would preach Peace for love of Peace there 
were twenty who only wanted Peace as a rest from 
satiety of destruction. For one nation that accepted 
Peace as the key of its policy there were twelve for 
whom Peace meant nothing but the suspension and 
putting off of war. 

They had to mourn that whereas England’s repre- 
sentatives at The Hague Conference had urged that 
the laws of war should not be interpreted so as to re- 
strict the rights of weak nations, she herself had 
strained them or set them aside, in order to stamp out 
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the resistance of the Boers. In America last autumn 
he found the friends of Peace dumb and impotent with 
shame that their country was carrying out the same 
cruel methods of war in the Philippines that had been 
the excuse for annexing Cuba. Yet the friends of 
Peace must not be dismayed, but must make redoubled 
efforts, knowing that latent in every human soul were 
the sentiments and motives out of which devotion to 
the cause of Peace must grow. 

How was it that deeds which the conscience of 
England a few years ago would have repudiated from 
one end of the country to the other were now acqui- 
esced in in South Africa as matters of course? They 
in the Peace Society knew what they had to face. It 
was the Napoleonic temper. The lust of limitless 
power, the vanity of unfettered will, the adulation of 
mere success, were established in the highest places, 
and had guided and were guiding some of the most in- 
tellectual forces of the age. They knew that this 
temper was fatally allied with the spirit of the present 
day of insatiable greed, to which no limits of honor, no 
limits of compassion, no qualifications of mercy 
were any longer set. They knew that our 
modern Napoleons had tried to force their tyranny 
over the minds and motives of men, and had con- 
demned the moral law by-direct appeals to reckless 
passion and to debasing self-interest. With tyranny 
came loss of love of freedom, came acquiescence of the 
race in the disappearance not only of the noblest ideals, 
but of individual liberty. That was the situation they 
had to face. How were they to meet it? They 
might turn to the taxgatherer as an example. They 
might show how hollow was the fallacy that trade fol- 
lowed the flag. They might divert the attention of 
the people to reforms that were bound up with the in- 
terests of Peace. They might try all these means. 
They might appeal to political indignation against class 
usurpation. They might do all this, but he ventured 
to say they would then have done little or nothing to 
achieve their result unless they took up the supreme 
cause of education—unless they went straight to the 
hearts of men and women, and appealed to the still, 
small voice of conscience, which was present in the 
weakest and worst heart in the community if they only 
appealed to it. Let them adopt this as the corner- 
stone of their crusade, and then they might have some 
hope of beginning to collect the forces which would 
achieve a reversal of public opinion upon these mighty 
issues. : 

Canon W. Barker, rector of Marylebone, moved— 
“That the friends of Peace, assembled on the 22d of 
February at Essex Hall, London, note with deep 
regret the recrudescence of militarism in some of the 
most enlightened States of the civilized world, and 
look upon the policy of incitement to hatred of a 
neighbor, whether practiced by Governments or by 
peoples, as pernicious and as a standing menace to the 
peace of the world. Fully aware as they are that the 
partisans of war are redoubling their efforts to maintain 
their rule, they are by no means discouraged or 
daunted, and unhesitatingly respond to their action by 
increasing their own efforts to deliver humanity from 
the barbarous system of settling disputes by force.” 
He said that he regarded the sayings of Christ as 
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eternally true as principles, and Christians, above all, 
should be the preachers of Peace. He asked how it 
was that so few of the Christian communities in this 
country had lifted their voice definitely and distinctly 
to protest against the South African war. How many 
pulpits in this country had had the courage to speak 
in reference simply to the abstract principle of Peace ? 
Few of the leaders in the Established or Free Church 
had made it a point of distinct and definite teaching to 
uphold the fundamental principle of Christ—the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood. Until the Christian conscience 
of the people was more quickened and aroused to a 
sense of the enormity of war, their leaders, teachers, 
and preachers would not really have the courage to 
speak out boldly and clearly and definitely upon this 
great principle. Finally, Canon Barker deprecated the 
spirit of militarism that was spreading in this country 
and had extended to the great public schools. From 
Eton his son had written to him asking his permission 
to join the volunteers. The Church Brigade was, too, 
becoming more and more of a military organization. 

Mr. T. Shaw, K.C., M. P., in seconding the reso- 
lution, said he was very glad they were able to hold 
a Peace meeting in peace! Amongst the other losses 
their public life had sustained consequent upon the 
present conflict was that they had lost the old love of 
freedom of opinion. They had had a great deal to 
suffer in their public life in connection with this war, 
but apart from material losses he knew none more 
severe than the loss of that glory of public life, 
the freedom of speech and freedom of opinion. 
He was a _Conservative-Radical—by which he 
meant a Radical who stuck to his principles. His 
principles were to be found in old text-books, one of 
which was the New Testament. He believed in the 
precepts of the New Testament—in the golden rule 
and in the brotherhood of man.. He thought it was 
bitterly to be regretted that, having regard to what 
this country had suffered in supporting the independ- 
ence of the Turkish government, we should in the 
midst of our travail have been burdened by this madcap 
Government with a Far Eastern policy and a fresh 
load of disaster if that policy were acted upon in sup- 
porting the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. If Japan went to war with Russia because 
of Corea—for whatever reason—and France assisted 
her ally, we should be bound to join Japan, even if 
we thought Japan was in the wrong. He objected, 
as a friend of Peace, that we should be fettered by 
any treaty, and bound to enter upon a war that we 
could not possibly defend upon its merits. Adverting 
to the origin of the South African war, and to the 
negotiations that preceded it, he reminded them that 
the Transvaal Government requested that the remain- 
ing points of difference between them and the British 
Government should be made the subject of Arbitration. 
That reasonable request was refused—almost contempt- 
uously refused. Thus the Boers were faced with the 
alternative of abject submission to the British demands, 
or war. We rejected the olive branch and drew the 
sword, 

Referring to General Kritzinger (the Boer com- 
mandaut), whose fate now trembled in the balance, he 
remarked that by the testimony of the whole world 
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Kritzinger was a foeman worthy of the finest steel. 
His heroism had been unsurpassed in the history of war. 
The circumstances of his capture were that he was 
captured whilst performing three times over acts of self- 
sacrifice and heroism which would have won for him, 

had he been a citizen of this country, the greatest 
distinction at the hands of the king, and have entitled 
him to the Victoria Cross. By the avowal of Lord 
Kitchener, General Kritzinger was one of the most 
trusted leaders of the Boer people. He was, besides, 
as he (Mr. Shaw) happened to know, beloved in South 
Africa not only as a brave and good man, but was 
noted for his kind, sympathetic nature, and for his 
chivalrous and gallant treatment of his opponents, 
Now the whole world was looking to see what we 

should do with this man. Here was a case that called 
—were the offender guilty of any possible number of 
technical offenses—for our chivalrous treatment of 
him. It was vain to appeal to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon any principle of international law, but they 
must appeal for clemency to the king himself. They 
must appeal directly to the heart and conscience of 
his Majesty. He trusted it was not too late to save 
Kritzinger from his seemingly impending fate. 

The resolution was supported by Miss Honor 
Morton and H. J. Wilson, M. P., the latter of whom 
remarked, in explanation of the attitude of the bulk of 
the nation relative to the war, that the people had been 
misled, and that wherever, as in the constituencies re- 
presented by the chairman, T. Shaw, and himself (all 
chosen to Parliament at the last election), they had 
been plainly told the facts, they voted right. 

Other supporters of the resolution were J. A. 
Hobson, Fred. Maddison, and Herbert Burrows. The 
last named condemned the military spirit that was not 
only being encouraged in the large public schools, but 
in the elementary schools of the land. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and a 
further resolution was adopted, appealing to the king 
not to allow the military authorities in South Africa 
to put Kritzinger to death. (The latest reports are 
that he will be held a a in banishment. ) 


TAKING | A RELI IGIOUS PAPER. 


In describing the needs of the country churches, that 
eminently sane and large-minded observer, Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, places especial emphasis upon taking 
and reading religious periodicals. He says: ‘“‘ We are 
proud to say that the periodicals that tell of farming 
and stock-growing are on our farm-house tables. We 
find time, also, to attend the Farmers’ Institute, and 
enjoy the spicy teaching of the men who take a broad 
view of agriculture. Fashion monthlies, also, we must 
have, or there would be no peace at home. The 
country paper, too, with patent insides; often two 
or three such—we must have the gossip of the coun- 
try, of course. Of late we are even taking the daily 
from a neighboring city ; it would hardly do to let the 
baseball match get away. And if we should fail to be 
informed as to each day’s cyclones, floods, fires, rob- 
beries, murders, or lose the sanguinary particulars, 
why life would be dreary enough. 

“ But, when it comes to knowing what the King of 


kings is doing in the world, a great many of us have 
a stock of excuses ready. ‘We take so many papers 
already ; we get no time to read them.’ ‘ Two dol- 
lars anda half a year! Why, we can get as big a 
paper for a dollar and a quarter! Why, you must 
think we are made of money!’ And so we do not 
know what the Lord is doing, do not keep the run of 
the war. Our souls have no chance to catch the sa- 
cred fire. We never get above our acres, our crops, 
and our stock. Not realizing that we and our little 
churches are part of God’s great army that is conquer- 
ing the world, we are liable to grow petty, complain- 
ing, fussy, critical, quarrelsome, childish. Our work 
as Christiansis naught. The local church grows down 
hill, and the weaker it becomes the harder it is to har- 
monize.—[ Watchman. | 


Philadelphia Organized Charity. 

THE twenty-third annual report of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity has just beenissued. During the past year 
the society relieved 5,759 different families, 3,850 of these 
being new applicants. Grants were given valued at §11,- 
105.50, over one-fifth of which amount was worked for. In 
addition to relief work, employment was secured for 566 per- 
sons. There were 16,997 visits paid to the poor or in their in- 
terest. The two wood-yards and lodges provided 11,072 
homeless men and women with 30,690 lodgings, and 61,274 
meals, in exchange for work. Applications from 800 persons 
or families claiming to be stranded in this city were investi- 
gated by the non-resident department, of which number 331 
were sent to their homes. 

In fourteen wards the work was reorganized and placed 
upon a better charitable and financial basis. The society also 
took charge of the work in seven other wards where no district 
organization existed, The new ‘‘ Model Lodge,’’ which has a 
capacity three times as great as the old building, will be com- 
pleted next May. It is located at 1720 Lombard street, and 
will cost, when finished, about $50,000. 

Exclusive of permanent improvements, the total expended 
amount by the society last year was $27,870.74. The officers 
are: Henry LaBarre Jayne, president; James S. Whitney, 
Philip C. Garrett, vice-presidents ; Josiah R. Sypher, solicitor ; 
Henry Tatnall, treasurer; Miss Mary E. Richmond, general 
secretary. 

The main office of the society is now at the southeast cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Walnut streets. 


A Paper on the Gambling Evil. 
Unity, Chicago. 
THE New Jersey Conference of Congregational Churches has 


a ‘‘ League for Social Service.’’ Before this league Dr. J. M. 
Whiton, of the Oxtlook staff, recently read a paper on the 
gambling evil, which has been published in a convenient leaf- 


let that can be inserted in an env elope without folding. It isa 
timely word, for gambling as a mad method of getting rich is 
not only a growing menace to many young men, but gambling 
as a silly amusement, a mere social recreation, a quite harm- 
less thing, only so the stakes be small enough, and the com- 
pany be refined enough, threatens communities. 

There is need of straight thinking and plain talking about 
this absurdity, this iniquity, in spite of all the gloss and trim- 
ming of polite society. Look into this little pamphlet any- 
where and you find home truth. For instance: ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is a mere trifle that you make your neighbor lose when you win 
a bet or a game of cards, but there is no difference in 
principle between this and stripping him of his last cent in a 
gambling hell. It is not the size of the bet or the 
stake at cards that makes it wrong, but the fact that 
it makes a bit of property pass from one person to another 
without return of its equivalent value in money, service, or 
affection.”’ 
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Trees and Birds in Delaware. 


THE Ist of next month will be observed in Delaware as ‘'Ar- 
bor and Bird Day.’’ The proclamation of Governor Hunn on 
the subject, issued on the 13th instant, is of interest. He says : 


‘«] earnestly urge upon the whole people, and especially 
upon the teachers of our public schools, and in all of our in- 
stitutions of learning, the great practical importance, as well 
as the real ethical value, to be found in the proper observance 
of this day. 

‘« Trees are our most desirable neighbors. They shade in 
summer the rich and poor among us alike with their grateful 
protection, and in winter warm and comfort us. Without 
them the landscape is tame and monotonous, and the soil 
gradually tends to unfruitfulness. Out of them we not only 
adorn our homes, but furnish them with the chief conveniences 
of our daily life. By them was the ocean bridged and the 
world brought into closer relations. Time and growing popu- 
lations tend to destroy them. Let it be our duty to preserve 
them. No portion of the country has a greater or more beauti- 
ful variety of trees and shrubs indigenous to its soil than this 
peninsula, of which our State forms a part, and our birds are 
just as beautiful and various. To protect and preserve them 
is a duty which we owe to utility, as well as to the comfort and 
beauty, not of ourselves only, but of those who may come 
after us.”’ 


A Bar-Room Story. 


THE tragedies of life are enacted before our own eyes daily. 
Here is a paragraph sent by its Doylestown correspondent to 
the Newtown, Pa., Enterprise : 

‘* Harry McCord, who was acting as bartender at the Cross 
Keys Hotel last fall, on the day Samuel Young fell from his 
wagon and was killed near the hotel, and who was under in- 
dictment for manslaughter because he had sold liquor to 
Young just before the accident, died in Philadelphia about two 
weeks ago. McCord’s case had been postponed for several 
terms of criminal court, and it is said that constant worriment 
over the matter brought on the disease which caused his 
death. McCord was not regularly employed as a bartender at 
Cross Keys, but was a visitor to the proprietor of Cross Keys 
at the time he sold liquor to Young, and knew nothing of the 
latter’s intemperate habits."’ 

Poor Young! Poor McCord! 


An Indian Mill. 


At the sale of the personal effects of Bernard Frey, deceased, 
at Taylorsville (Bucks county, Pa.), on March ist, the old In- 
dian corn mill—a large stone hollowed out, in which the abo- 
rigines of that region reduced their maize to meal—was bought 


by Watson P. Church, of Newtown. The stone weighs about 
a ton, ‘and the mill part will hold about a bushel of corn. The 
purchaser will have it moved to his home, where it will be the 
weightiest of his collection of Indian relics. It is said the stone 
was taken from the bed of the river about twenty-five years 
ago by John Frey. Why the Red Men threw it into the river 
has not been explained, unless it was to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the Pale-faces.—[Newtown Enterprise. } 


Sleet-Wrecked Trees. 


In view of the great damage done to trees in this region by 
the recent sleet-storm, these suggestions of the Philadelphia 
Ledger are valuable : 


‘« Providing prompt care is exercised, the large majority of 
the trees that now appear irreparably injured will by next year 
be restored to a semblance of their former beauty, and some, 
indeed, willbe handsomer thanever. .. The best 
course would be to employ men furnished by reputable nursery- 
men and landscape gardeners. If this cannot be compassed 
in every instance, then the owner should superintend the work 
himself, have the broken branches carefully and smoothly cut 


away and the wounds covered with mineral paint. If when 
this is done the trees are much out of shape, it may be neces” 
sary to cut away some of the other branches, so as to make 
them in a measure symmetrical, being careful in every instance 
to cover the wounds with paint to prevent rotting. No con- 
cern need be felt tor limbs that have become distorted, for it is 


almost certain that in time they will return to their former 
shape."’ 


Cruelty in the Philippines. 
A DISPATCH from Manila, on the 6th instant, announced that 
a court-martial had been formed to try two officers of the United 


States Marine Corps, Major Waller and Lieutenant Day, ‘‘ on 
the charge of executing natives of the Island of Samar with- 
out trial.’" The dispatch adds : 

‘* One native was tied to a tree and publicly shot in the 
thigh. The next day the man was shot in thearms. The 
third day he was shot in the body. The fourth day he was 
killed. 

‘Friends of the two officers attribute their actions to loss 


of mind, due to the privations which they suffered in the Island 
of Samar.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DENBIGH HALL, one of the finest of the dormitory build- 
ings of Bryn Mawr College, was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire at about midnight of the 16thinstant. The fire was started 
by the upsetting of a ‘‘ student lamp’’ in the room of one of 
the students. Others of the buildings were saved with dif- 
ficulty. About three-quarters of the loss, which is estimated at 
$70,000, is covered by insurance. All the students got out 
safely, and made vigorous efforts to check the fire. 

THE general strike of freight handlers and their sympa- 
thizers in Boston, in which 20,000 men engaged, was practi- 
cally brought to an end on the 14th instant, by the efforts of 
Governor Crane and the State Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Some further trouble was experienced, owing to the 
fact that some employers had filled the places left vacant by 
the strikers with non-union men, but nearly all had returned 
to work by the 17th. 

THE Frye-Hanna Ship Subsidy bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate on the 17th by a vote of 42 to 31, six Republicans (the 
senators from lowa, Vermont, and Wisconsin) voting in the 
negative, and one Democrat (Senator McLaurin, of South 
Carolina) voting affirmatively. The measure provides for the 
payment of bounties to American ship-builders and owners, on 
the ground that the high rate of wagesin this country prevents 
builders from competing successfully with foreign firms. 

In the House of Representatives the Post Office Appropri- 
ation bill was passed on the 14th instant. The Committee on 
Rules decided on the 17th to report a resolution for a special 
committee to investigate and report upon the alleged disfran- 
chisement of voters in some of the States. On the same day 
discussion was begun on the new River and Harbor bill. 

THE Eleventh Universal Peace Congress will be held at 
Monaco, Italy, from the ist to the 5th of April, inclusive. 
Some objections have been made by members of the Commis- 
sion to the selection of this place (it being the location of the 
great gambling ‘‘hell,’’ Monte Carlo), but a majority of the 
Commission have voted in favor of it, and those having the 
matter in charge have deemed that the advantages to be ob- 
tained outweigh the disadvantages. 

THE improved methods of transmitting power by electricity 
have made possible the development of another great water- 
power on the Pacific coast, the falls of the Nooksack river in 
the Cascade mountains. They are to be made to furnish light 
to every city on Puget Sound from Seattle to Vancouver, some 
200 miles by the coast, the city nearest the falls being New 
Whatcom, Washington, 50 miles away. D. O. Mills, of New 
York (father-in-law of Whitelaw Reid, of the 7rbune), is 
interested in the project, which will cost several million dollars. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
SMALL-POx is slowly disappearing in Philadelphia. 
were reported last week 53 new cases and 6 deaths. 


There 


THE Single Tax Society of Philadelphia, on the 12th inst., 
passed resolutions disapproving the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
now pending in Congress. 


THE Spanish Cabinet, under the Premiership of Senor 
Sagasta, resigned on the 13th instant. It had lasted since 
Third month 6, 1g01. Spanish political affairs are in serious 
confusion. 


THE steamer Providence, of Vicksburg, was capsized in a 
sudden squall on the Mississippi River on the 12th instant, and 
twenty-one persons, of whom seventeen were colored deck 
hands, lost their lives. 


AN anonymous gift of $20,000 to the Harvard University 
Observatory has been announced by Professor Pickering, the 
Director. The money will be devoted to improving the library 
of astronomical photographs. 


Mayor Situ, of St. Paul, Minnesota, has just signed an 
ordinance which provides for the removal of doors and curtains 
from every ‘‘ wine-room "’ and saloon in the city. Full view 
of the interior is one of the requirements. 


Ex-GovERNOR John P. Altgeld of Illinois died suddenly at 
Joliet, Illinois, on the morning of Third month 12. He was 
the principal speaker at a pro-Boer meeting the evening before, 
and it is believed the excitement of the occasion brought about 
his death. 


Tue Figaro (Paris) announces that M. Léon Bourgeois and 
all his colleagues on the International Arbitration and Peace 
Conference at The Hague have decided to present the Czar of 
Russia a magnificent tapestry, representing an allegorical 
scene—Peace consoling the peoples in distress—the execution 
of which has been entrusted to a leading French firm. 





NOTICES. | 
*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of - Philadelphia , 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will 
be held in the meeting-house at Bristol, on | 

First-day, Third month 30, at 3 p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, 
will address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘Peace | 
and Arbitration.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to | 
attend. On behalf of the Committee. | 

SUSANNA RIcu, Clerk. 





*.* An important meeting, to form an 
organization of the First-day Schools within 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held in Room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, on Third-day evening, Third 
month 25, at 8 o'clock. All interested 
persons are requested to be present. | 





*,* A public meeting will be held at | 
Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race | 
streets, Seventh-day, Third month 22, at 
8 o'clock p. m., under the auspices of the | 
Quarterly Meeting's Philanthropic Com- | 
mittee. 

Anita Truman, of New Haven, Conn., 
will deliver an address on ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.'’ An instructive and interest- 
ing discourse may be anticipated. 

S. T. R. EAvenson, M. D., 
Chairman of Committee. 








*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held at Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 29, at1oa.m. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended. 

RoBERT T. EVANS, } 


Mary B. COoLLins, | Clerks. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 








THE Board of Education of the city of Chicago proposes to 
close the kindergartens during the last four months of the 
present year, from motives of economy. There are 93 in the 
city, with an average daily attendance of 4,415 children, at an 
annual cost of $110,0c0. 


IN consequence, it is said, of the rejoicing ‘of the Irish 
members of the House of Commons at the news of Methuen’s 
defeat and capture, King Edward has declined, at the advice 
of his Cabinet, to make his contemplated visit to Ireland at 
Coronation time. 


SEVEN members of the United States life-saving crew at the 
Monomoy Station, near Chatham, Massachusetts, aid five of 
the crew of a stranded barge, were drowned on the 17th 
inst., by the capsizing of the life-boat, as it was returning to 
the shore from the wreck. 


THE Sheriff of Cumberland county, N. J., recently sold at 
Bridgeton the entire village of Halberton, the price being 
$1,000. It was started in 1893 as a colony for Russian Jews 
from New York, but proved a failure. The property consisted 
of nearly 5,000 acres of land, 200 houses, and a large factory 
building. 


WHAT is reported to be one of the worst storms of recent 
years swept the Dakotas, Minnesota, and the northwest gener- 
ally on the 15th and 16th instant. Snow fell for thirty-six 
hours, and was accompanied by temperature approaching zero. 
Trains were blocked in all directions ; no loss of life has been 
reported. 


THE Senate Committee on the Isthmian Canals finally 
decided on the 12th, by a vote of 6 to 4, to report favorably 
the Hepburn bill for the construction of the Isthmian Canal 
through Nicaragua. The Panama route, which appeared 


practically chosen a few weeks ago, now seems unlikely to be 
selected, and there is doubt whether any definite legislation 
on the subject will be passed at this session. 







You may Snap 
your Fingers 
at Dyspepsia 


There is a quality in Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, coming from the purity 
and wholesomeness of its ingre- 
dients, which promotes digestion. 
Food raised by it will not distress. 
This peculiarity of Royal has been 
noted by hygienists and physicians, 
and they accordingly recommend 
it in the preparation of food, espe 
cially for those of delicate digestion 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 

















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
e old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
fined Parafline. Has 
no taste or odor Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
) Usefulin adozen other 
// ways about the house. 
Full directions with ! 
each cake. \ 
Sold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEpxH S. ‘WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 





'HREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE next, Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Tuesday, March 25. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


TOUR 











MISTAKES OF REPORTERS.—-The printers 
make a good many errors, but some that | 
are charged to them are slips in the 
‘‘copy’’ from which they are setting. 

T. L. DeVinne, the New York printer, in | 
his book, ‘‘ The Practice of Typography,”’ 
gives some funny mistakes of reporters. | 

A speaker made this statement : 

‘«In these days clergymen are expected 
to have the wisdom and learning of Jeremy 
Taylor.’’ 

The reporter wrote and the compositor 
repeated, ‘‘ . . the wisdom and learn- 
ing of a journeyman tailor.’ 

Another speaker quoted these lines : 

‘* Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.”’ 

They were printed as the reporter under- 
stood the speaker : 

‘« Oh, come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven she crept and froze her knee.”’ 
Another orator quoted this line from 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Locksley Hall”’ : 

‘« Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay.’”’ 

But the quotation was written and 
printed : 

‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a circus 
in Bombay.”’ 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the United 
States judiciary bought a farm as a summer 
home. One evening during the summer 
he was strolling over it. The hired man 
had cut the grass during the day,—a very 
thin crop,—and left it lying on the ground 
to dry. The judge saw it, and, calling 
his man, he said: ‘‘ It seems to me you 
are very careless. Why haven't you been 
more particular in raking up this hay? 
Don't you see that you have left little 
dribblings all around?’’ For a minute 
the hired man stared, wondering if the 


judge was quizzing him. Then he replied, 


‘* Little dribblings ? 
crop.’’—[Gathered. ] 


Why man, that’s the 


THE CHARLESTON’ EXPOSITION. 





For the South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition, Charleston, S. C., 
the Southern Railway is the popular route, 
carrying you through the most interesting 
section of the South. You will find on 
your trip via this Line many alluring spots 
of interest. There are fields made famous 
by. the conflicts of war, scenery worth a 
much longer journey to behold, and others 
where one can learn something of the ways 
and charm of life in the Middle South. 
Add to the historic and scenic attractions 
of the Line the splendid Exposition, by 
which the trip affords a magnificent 
revelation of the agricultural, mineral, and 
industrial resources of the South. Eleven 
day excursion tickets on sale from Phil- 
adelphia to Charleston and return $19.80. 
Excursion tickets on sale at all coupon 
offices in the East at correspondingly low 
rates. 

April 16th has been designated as 
Pennsylvania Day Complete list of hotels 
and boarding-houses, rates, time-tables, 
etc., will be furnished upon application to 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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_ About half the 


lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 


All the trouble 
comes of the other 


half. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsbargh. 


MAcBETH. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 






Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ InTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAIPLE COPY. 


iv FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Execuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicne®, AND RECEIVER. 

Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InreREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccounTs. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 





Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGacss. 
DepostTrorY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFsR AGENT. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuar: 
Asa S. 


WING: Ma 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, ae: etc., etc. 


Established : 1810 at 84 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it S. 9th St., — Market, = Post Office.) 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a, Pa 
Phone 3-54- #8 D. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
ARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia CvUnties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-I.AW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadel a 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR- AT-LAW, 


goog Walnut Street, Philadel 
Phone 3754. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twsirrn Street, Purcapetenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


“DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 aman Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72 


Ornices: { 





Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and ta the advertisers. 


nager of Insurance Department, 
ERTS FOULKE; Auteunt Trust Officer BAR 


Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant ene )AVID 


ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


MICHAEL J. FLEMING, a prominent 
lawyer of Pottsville and formerly principal 
of the Donaldson High School, relates the 
following anecdote : 

‘* One day at school I gavea very bright 
boy a sum in algebra, and, although the 
problem was comparatively easy, he 
couldn't do it. 1 remarked : 

‘«* You should be ashamed of yourself. 
At your age George Washington was a 
surveyor.’ 

‘*The boy looked me straight in the 
eyes and replied : 

‘«* Yes, sir; and at your age he was 
President of the United States.’’’ — 
[Philadeiphia Times. ] 


IN regard to the world’s centenarians, it 
is said that more people live to be more 
than one hundred in warm climates than in 
the higher latitudes. Here are some figures 
recently published : The German Empire, 
with 55,000,000 inhabitants, has 778 
centenarians. France, with 40,000,000, 
has 213. England has only 146 and 
Scotland 46. Sweden has 10, Norway 23, 
Belgium 5, Denmark 2, Spain 401, and 
Switzerland none. Servia, with a popula- 
tion of 2,250,000, has 575 people over 100 
years old. It is said that the oldest 
person living is Bruno Cotrim, of Rio 
Janeiro, aged 150. 


WHat SCOTCHMEN READ. --The librarian 
of the Aberdeen Public Library shows in 
his annual report what books readers call 
for. In one case a laborer’s last thirty 
books from the library consisted of two 
books in science, one in philology, two in 
sociology, three poetry, three philosophy, 
eleven theology and eight fiction. Another 
remarkable case is that of an upholsterer, 
whose reading in a period of about two 
years consisted of one book in science, 
one in useful arts, two in history, five in 
biography, and twenty-six books of travel. 
—/[St. James Gazette. ] 


THE American opossum, 
Haddon, is one of the 








y 
pouch, like 
the only animal that 
eath perfectly. It is remarkable 
for hanging by its tail like a monkey. It 
has hands resembling those of a human 
being. Its snout is like a hog’s, while its 
mouth is liberally furnished with teeth. 
Its eyes are like a rat's. and it hisses like 
a snake. 





LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA. 
| PARTIES desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, or New Mexico, either for 
| business or pleasure, can do so now at 
‘a small cost. Daily until April 30th, in- 
' clusive, tickets marked ‘‘ Colonist’’ may 
be purchased via Southern Railway at rate 
of $47.50 from Washington, and $49.50 
from Philadelphia, to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and other points. Correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
tourist sleepers from Washington to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco without change, 
leaving Washington 9.50 p. m. every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fnday. The 
berth rate in these sleepers is only $7.00, 
two people being allowed to occupy one 
berth if desired. Personal conductors and 
Pullman porters go through with each 
sleeper. There are other new,convenient, 
and economical features connected with 
these sleepers, which may be ascertained 
from Charles L. Hopkins, District Passen- 
ger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 





SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

THE fourth of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 22. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond-—-in fact every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 


OxLp Point COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including lunchen on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





+ CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 







TSLEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 
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